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TEN MINUTES SAVED 


by 


Avoiding Stops 


Passing Siding 


Following installation of a spring switch 
equipped with a “Union” Mechanical 
Facing Point Lock, train stops and 
delays have been reduced to a mini- 
mum at the Upland-Garden passing 
track on the Union Pacific. Under the 
previous arrangement, a westbound 
train in most. cases was required to 
stop after pulling out of the passing 
track in order to allow a trainman to 
return the hand-throw switch to normal 
at the west end of the passing track, 
with an average saving of ten minutes. 

Because of this facing point lock 
installation, no reduction in speed is 
required for either direction train move- 
ments. This is of considerable benefit 
to eastbound trains on account of the 
adverse grades and, in addition, in 
numerous instances a westbound train 


is run through the siding to meet other 





trains without stopping. 

Why not ask our representative to 
explain the many operating and economic advantages of the 
“Union” Mechanical Facing Point Lock for spring switches? 






UNION SWITCH & SIGNAL COMPANY 


Swissvale, Pa. new york, cnicaGo, MONTREAL, ST. LOUIS, SAN FRANCISCO 
1358 
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“Recession More Serious Than 


“Depression” for the Railroads 


Senator Truman is an able and well-intentioned man. 
Because the railways are in a critical condition and 
he has lately discovered some unsound financial prac- 
tices, however, he has arrived over-hastily at the con- 
clusion, that the former is the effect and the latter the 
cause. It is like the old lady who went to the doctor 
to complain that snow made her nose bleed. Upon in- 
quiry the physician learned that she lived in Florida, 
spending her summers in Colorado—and the only place 
she ever saw snow was on the top of Pike’s Peak. 


Scale Down Capital to January Earnings? 


The Senator, and his colleague Senator Wheeler as 
well, are thumpers for reorganizing the railways and 
scaling down their capitalization. Senator Wheeler 
has said repeatedly that railway financial structures 
should be trimmed to meet depression earnings. We 
wonder whether he has looked at the figure of net rail- 
way operating income for January, and whether he 
sincerely believes that railway capitalization should be 
reduced to conform to such a figure. Net railway 
operating income in January was slightly under 7 mil- 





Table 1—Railway Earnings and Employment in “Recession” 
As Compared With “Depression” 


Change 

January, 1938 July,1932 Percent 
Operating Revenues ............+5 $279,258,713 $237,813,054 +17 
Operating ERGGMSES ccc cwcceccsee 232,710,290 191,751,529 +21 
PRED chose taaenee + 604 0 h50a0 ones 28,813,189 24,424,635 +18 
Net Railway Operating Income.... 6,919,879 11,596,852 -40 
ee 83.33 80.63 + 3 
Oe er ee 959,670 1,005,929 - 6 





lion dollars. On an annual basis, 12 times that income, 
$84,000,000, would represent a return of 534 per cent 
on less than 1% billion dollars. Certainly these Senate 
leaders cannot seriously contend that railway capital- 
ization ought to be reduced by more than 90 per cent 
from its present figure of 18.3 billions to a total which 
is less than 6 per cent of the 25.7 billions of actual 
1vestment in railroad property! Even with the rate 
1iecreases, railway earnings on the basis of present 
affic and expenses, would support only a meager cap- 
al structure. 

And what about the Western railways? These 
ads in January did not even earn enough to pay 
erating expenses and taxes. If their capitalization 
ere scaled down to zero, there would still be a serious 
ilroad problem in that territory. These Senate lead- 
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ers, despite their obvious good intentions, are strain- 
ing at the gnat of fixed charges while they swallow 
the camel of operating expenses and taxes. ‘The rail- 
way situation is such that, even if the security owners 
were entirely dispossessed, there would still remain 
the problem of meeting operating expenses and taxes— 
and this cannot be ducked by those in authority 

In view of the fact that the New Deal came into 
power having promised to solve the difficulties of the 
railroads, and that it has now had five years in which 
to make good that promise, it is illuminating to con- 
trast the showing made by the railways in January 
of this year with July, 1932, the darkest month which 
occurred under the regime of President Hoover. This 
comparison is made in Table I herewith. Gross busi- 
ness was 17 per cent better in January, but the increase 
was more than absorbed by increased expenses and 
taxes, so that net railway operating income in January 
was actually 40 per cent less than it was at the very 
bottom of the Hoover regime. 


What New Deal Is Costing 


The increase in operating expenses is, of course, 
ascribable entirely to the increase in wages and prices 
of materials, due primarily to New Deal policies. 
Moreover, all the increase in taxes has occurred under 
the New Deal. If the same ratio of expenses to rev- 
enues had been possible in January, 1938, as in July, 
1932 (which would have been easy of accomplishment 
had prices and wages not increased), operating ex- 
penses in January would have been $7,544,000 less 
than they actually were. Combining this figure with 
the increase in taxes ($4,388,554), over those of the 
Hoover regime we have a total of almost 12 million 
dollars which would certainly have been added to net 
railway operating income in January, except for New 
Deal policies as to prices, wages and taxes. In other 
words, given January traffic volume, the government 
policies toward the railroads followed at the very worst 
of the depression in Mr. Hoover’s time would have 
produced net railway operating income in January this 
year 1.7 times greater than that which actually was 
earned. Is this the New Deal’s idea of a “solution” 
to the railroad problem? 

(This comparison, be it noted, does not make allow- 
ance for the fact that, with no change in prices or 
wages, the operating ratio would decrease with a rise 
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in traffic. That is to say, except for price and wage 
increases, the operating ratio in January, with its 
larger traffic, would have been lower than the 80.63 
reported in July, 1932. The increase in operating 
expenses due to increased wages and prices under the 
New Deal is undoubtedly far greater than the $7,- 
544,000 we have assigned to this cause. Furthermore, 
no account is taken of the fact that average freight rates 
in January of this year were probably lower than in 


July, 1932.) 


The Sore Thumb of High Operating Costs 


The gentlemen in Washington whose job it is to 
solve the railway problem in the interest of the nation 
will not get to first base unless they pay more attention 
to operating expenses—and to labor costs in particular. 
In order to complete the comparison of the railway 
situation at the bottom of the “depression” with that 
at what we hope may be the bottom of the “recession,” 
we invite attention to Table 2 herewith, which dis- 
closes that, while railway owners and creditors in 





January were driven to an earnings basis tantamount 
to expropriation, the great bulk of railway employees 
enjoyed wage increases varying from 15 to 30 per cent. 

This table shows certain classes of train and engine 
service employees separately, instead of as a whole, 
because the Interstate Commerce Commission figures 
for this entire class show only hours paid for, and not 
hours actually worked. The distinction is an important 
one because, while the compensation per hour paid for 
for these employees has’ risen only from about 77 cents 
in 1932 to 91 cents in December, 1937 (an increase of 
18 per cent), the hourly straight time increase per 
hour actually worked is much greater, because of the 
fact that train speeds have increased so greatly, and 
most of these employees in road service are paid by 
the mile rather than by the hour. Since increases in 
speed have been most marked in passenger service, it 
will be noted also that the wage increases per hour 
actually worked have been greatest in this service. 
Passenger employees’ hourly earnings were from 25 


to 30 per cent more in December of the “recession” 


than they were in July of the “depression.”” And, as will 
be seen from the table, the lowest increase shown for 
any class of employees (the great bulk of whom are 
included in this tabulation) was 15 per cent. 


Employees of Junior Seniority Are Heavy Sufferers 


Now while these enormous increases in average wage 
rates were occurring it is highly significant to note 
that the actual number of employees in service (Table 
1) declined by more than 46,000. In other words, in 
part at least, wage rates were increased at the expense 
of the jobs of those employees at the bottom of the 
seniority roster. They were increased also at the ex- 
pense of railway owners and railway creditors. 

Railway owners and creditors are not foolish enough 
to send good money after bad. That is to say, unless 
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they are givefi assurance of a returtt far higher than 
that of either the “recession” or the “depression,” fur- 
ther investment funds from them will not be forth- 
coming. If investment funds are not available, then 
jobs will not be available either. Capital wears out 
all the time and must be replaced. The present invest- 
ment in railway plant per railway employee is approxi- 
mately $25,000. As the investment in railroads de- 
clines—as it is already and as it inevitably must do un- 
less new capital can be attracted—obviously the job- 
giving and wage-yielding opportunities of the industry 


s 
must decline. They are declining right now. 


Possible Avenues to Reduced Labor Costs 


These figures cannot be avoided by the Washington 
authorities whose duty it is to provide the governmental 
framework in which the railways can work. They can- 
not be avoided either by the leaders of the railway 
labor organizations, unless they choose to close their 


eyes entirely to the future. The railways as an em- 


Table 2—Railway Wage Rates, “Recession” and 
“Depression” Compared 
Average Straight Time Hourly Earnings 





Increase Increase 
Dec., 1937 July, 1932 Cents Per Cent 
Passenger Conductors .......... $1.61 $1.29 32 25 
Through Freight Conductors .... 1.28 1.08 20 19 
Passenger Brakemen ........... 1.21 .93 28 30 
Through Freight Brakemen ..... 1.03 85 18 21 
Passenger Engineers ........... 2.00 1.58 42 27 
Through Freight Engineers 1.50 1.28 22 17 
Passenger Firemen ............ 1.65 1.28 37 29 
Through Freight Firemen ...... 1.16 .98 18 18 
Average Straight Time Hourly Earnings, Employees Paid by the Hour 
Clerical Employees ......0.ssce0¢ .69 59 10 17 
M. of W. Employees ........... B. -42 10 24 
M. of E. Employees .....c.se0- .69 oSF 12 21 
Transportation eeterees (Excl. 
‘Sram, Eng. & Yard) ...... .63 8S 8 15 
Yardmasters, Switch Tenders & 
IRS AS ne eee ae as .62 13 21 





ployer of labor must inevitably shrink unless a reason- 
able return can be offered to capital needed in the busi- 
ness. Capital cannot be paid even “depression” wages 
while labor in the “recession” exacts wages from 15 to 
30 per cent above “depression” levels. Barring an 
early and large increase in traffic, labor costs will have 
to be reduced, and both governmental authorities and 
labor union leaders might profitably study which avenue 
to such reductions will prove the most just and the 
least painful. Among the avenues open are the fol- 
lowing : 

1. A straight percentage reduction applying to all 
employees alike. 

2. The elimination of “featherbed’’ working rules 
in train and engine service, requiring these employees 
to work more nearly 8 hours for 8 hours’ pay as all 
other employees must do—and repealing the laws and 
working agreements which require the employment of 
unneeded men in train and engine service. 

3. Wholesale railway consolidations, which would 
reduce labor costs by abolishing jobs. 

If these possibilities of sreducing costs are not 
weighed, and if labor costs are not brought down vol- 
untarily within the limits of the industry’s ability to 
pay, in a manner calculated to work the least possible 
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hardship, the alternative is that the reduction in wage 
payments will occur automatically as lines and services 
rendered unprofitable by high wage costs are discon- 
tinued. In such an event, the burden would continue 
to fall inequitably on the men at the bottom of the 
seniority roster. Is that what the labor organizations 
desire? Is such a policy of drift the best we can expect 
from Washington authorities? We are optimistic 
enough to believe that the answer to both those ques- 
tions will be given in the negative—but, at the same 
time, we must admit that this optimism is founded on 
faith alone, rather than on any tangible evidence. 


The Rate Decision 


An increase in freight rates which should yield in 
the neighborhood of 175 million dollars annually on 
the basis of 1936 traffic appears, from a superficial sur- 
vey of the decision, to be the outcome of the so-called 
“15 per cent case.” Since freight traffic this year has 
averaged about 11 per cent under the comparable pe- 
riod of 1936, the estimated yield of the new rates on 
the basis of present traffic may have to be “shaded” 
somewhat under 175 millions. On the other hand, the 
commodities which receive no increase—bituminous 
coal and iron ore—are a much smaller proportion of 
present traffic than they were two years ago; and the 
commodities which bear increases are a larger propor- 
tion of the total, a fact which tends to minimize the 
percentage decline in traffic under 1936 in its effect on 
the revenues which the increase should yield. 

Net railway operating income in December and Jan- 
uary just past totaled approximately 32 millions. With 
present traffic uncertainties, there is no telling to what 
extent the net earned in those two months might in- 
dicate income expectancy for an entire year. Assum- 
ing, however, that net operating income in those two 
months might prove to be one-sixth of the total for a 
year at the present level of traffic and rates, then in- 
come expectancy without the rate increase would be 
only slightly over 200 millions and, with the rate in- 
crease, probably rather less than 400 millions. Such 
a total would leave the railroads as a whole about 250 
millions short of covering fixed charges for the year. 

This figuring, however, is not an estimate. It is not 
even an educated guess. There undoubtedly are an- 
gles to the specific increases allowed which we have 
not considered, and which only further study will bring 
to light. There is also the vital contingency of the 
turn which traffic may take during the balance of the 
year—which will mean everything to what the outcome 
will be. And with the new rates, every increment of 
traffic will add 5 to 10 per cent more to net railway 
operating income than the same traffic would hereto- 
ore have yielded, which is a mighty comforting 
‘thought. 

In seeking this rate increase the railroads laid strong 
‘mphasis upon its importance to their buying power, 
ointing out that railway purchases are a vital con- 
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tributing factor to the general level of industrial activ- 
ity. This rate increase alone, failing a material increase 
in traffic, will not restore railway earnings to the point 
where the railroads can contribute as much to the 
restoration of general prosperity as they would gladly 
do. Nevertheless, as we have frequently shown in 
these columns, railway purchases tend closely to par- 
allel their net railway operating income. And net rail- 
way operating income;.and hence the railways’ ability 
to command the-~produets of other industry, will be 
some 175 millions more with this decision than it would 
have been without it. Any increase in traffic will, 
of course, greatly brighten the outlook in this sector. 

The decision of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion in this case can only be characterized as a failure 
to measure up to its responsibilities. This was a reve- 
nue case, pure and simple. No one could gainsay that 
the railroads are entitled to every penny that the pro- 
posed increase would have given them—and that the 
responsible railway executives believed they could make 


the rate increases “stick.” But along came the I. C. C., 


which has no intimate experience with actual traffic 
diversion, and no responsibility either to keep railway 


‘employees at- work or to earn money for railway in- 


vestors, and imposes its academic opinion upon issues 
involving the means of livelihood and the undeniable 
property rights of millions of American citizens. 

We have always favored the independence of the 
Commission, and have felt that it would be a fatal 
blunder to “reorganize” it along the lines proposed in 
the current plan of reorganization of the administrative 
branch of the government. We still hold to that be- 
lief. But from a practical standpoint we are beginning 
to wonder what tangible desirable social end the I. C. 
C.’s treasured “independence” is securing for the Amer- 
ican people? Freedom from domination by others is 
a privilege that one ought to have accorded to him as 
he grows in responsibility—and hence evidences the 
capacity to enjoy larger liberty without danger to so- 
ciety. If it is not the Commission’s obligation to af- 
ford the railroads at least a chance to earn a living, 
then whose obligation is it? 

The plain fact is that the Commission has confessed 
an unwillingness to perform a task which in the public 
interest somebody has to perform. By its failure it 
has in effect said to Congress and the Administration: 
“The job is too much for us. You take it over.” If 
the railways cannot have rates sufficient to enable them 
to support themselves, then, if they are to remain in 
private ownership, Congress and the Administration 
will have to make available for them means for re- 
ducing their expenses. Large and immediate increases 
in traffic would, of course, mitigate the necessity for 
such reductions. The speedy enactment of the Petten- 
gill bill into a law, for one thing, would be a big help 
in this direction. But to the extent that relief in the 
way of largely increased traffic is not speedily forth- 
coming, decreased operating costs are the only remaiti- 


ing alternative—and this unavoidably involves de- 
creased labor costs. 













The Structure Accommodates a 120-foot Street 





Noteworthy Grade Separation 
Completed at Chicago 


Three-leg, steel-rib, rigid-frame structure at Cermak road embodies 
eye-bar ties across the street beneath the pavement 


RIGID-FRAME design embodying a number of 

unusual features was adopted for the grade sep- 

aration structure completed recently at Cer- 
mak road (Twenty-second street) Chicago. This struc- 
ture carries the four-track joint line of the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific and the New York Central that 
serves as the approach to the LaSalle Street station and 
the downtown freight terminal facilities of the two roads. 
It was built to replace an old structure constructed in 
1894 when this line was elevated, the occasion for the 
replacement being the widening of Cermak road from 66 
ft. to 120 ft. as an element of a plan for the development 
of a city-wide system of broad traffic ways. 

The plan originally proposed for this structure called 
for a clear span of 90 ft. between columns at the curb 
lines, but this proved entirely impracticable because the 
depth of girders that would have been required for a 
span of that length would. have required a raise of grade 
or the spreading of the tracks, or both, that were entirely 
out of the question in the face of the physical limitations 
imposed by the location. To have spread the tracks a 
sufficient amount to provide standard lateral clearance 
between through girders would have resulted in en- 
croachment on a street paralleling the right-of-way. On 
the other hand, it was impossible to raise the grade 
sufficiently to permit the use of deck girders of a prac- 
tical depth for so long a span because the run-offs could 
be extended little more than 500 ft. to either the north 
or the south to points where the grades were fixed by 
existing structures over Twenty-Third street and over 
Archer avenue. 

As a result, an agreement was reached on a plan for 
a two-span structure with a row of columns along the 
center line of the street. But in spite of the resulting 
reduction in span lengths, the limitations imposed on 
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changes in alinement and grade precluded the develop- 
ment of a satisfactory superstructure design that em- 
bodied the use of simple spans. As a consequence resort 
was had to a two-span, steel-rib rigid-frame design with 
hinged bearings at the bases of the three legs. It is a 
deck structure and embraces the unusual feature of 
eye-bar ties extending across the street below the pave- 
ment to resist the horizontal thrust that is carried to 
bases of the legs. This expedient was adopted because 
the structure was necessarily supported on concrete cais- 
sons carried through Chicago clay and several pockets 
of quicksand to rock at a depth of about 70 ft. below 
street level, and it was deemed unsafe to assume that any 
part of the thrust would be resisted by the material 
overlying the rock. 

With this plan, which embodies a reinforced concrete 
deck on top of the steel ribs to support ballasted track, 
the minimum floor thickness from base of rail to the 
soffit of the spans is 4 ft. 10 in. However, owing to 
the fact that the old structure had an exceedingly shallow 
floor, and that no additional depression of the street was 
permitted, it was necessary to raise the grade of the 
tracks three feet. This entailed ascending approach 
grades of 0.76 and 0.86 per cent from the south and 
north, respectively, that were connected to a level stretch 
100 ft. long by 200-ft. vertical curves. 


Twenty-three Parallel Ribs 


The structure provides a minimum headroom over the 
pavement of 13 ft. 6 in. and is wide enough to accom 
modate four tracks spaced 13 ft. 6 in. center to center 


the tracks having been spread to this spacing from 15 
ft. to conform with requirements of the Illinois Com- 


merce Commission. 
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The rigid frame is made up of 23 parallel ribs, spaced 
2 ft. 634 in. center to center, of which 21 are under the 
four tracks and one on each side is encased in and sup- 
ports a concrete facia that masks the steel work and is 
surmounted by a concrete railing. The rest of the ribs 
are exposed, except that the legs are encased in concrete. 

The basic element in the make-up of the frames is the 
36-in. 230-lb. CB section. This was used in unaltered 
form for the shaft of the center leg and for a considerable 
portion of the two spans. However, for those portions 
-of the frame that had to be deeper than 36 in. and for 
the formation of the filleted connections of the legs to 
the spans, resort was had to split beams of the same 
section, thereby permitting the backs of the flanges to be 
separated by any amount desired, or bent to the contour 
of the soffit of the frame or the curves of the fillets. 
_The spaces between the separated segments of the webs 
are filled with plates of the same thickness, with splice 
‘plates on both sides. Cover plates 18 in. wide were ap- 
plied to increase the flange section where necessary, the 
maximum cover plate section being that provided by two 
plates, each one inch thick. Plate and angle diaphragms 
tie the ribs together at intervals of about 9% ft. Car- 
bon steel was used throughout. : 

The steel ribs are covered with a reinforced concrete 
slab having an average thickness of about eight inches. 


1 Gover pl. 18"x 7%' x 
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4 >ove—Details of the Side Legs of 
ths Frame, Showing Field Splice 


R sht—Part View of One of the 
Abutments . 
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This is divided into longitudinal strips by joints along 
the center lines between tracks, and also by a transverse 
joint over the pier in the center of the street. The floor 
is sloped to drain over the backs of the abutments. The 
slabs are covered with a three-ply asphalt membrane 
waterproofing protected by asphalt plank. Lines of half- 
round perforated pipe between tracks facilitate drainage. 
The joints between longitudinal sections of the slab and 
between the side slabs and the facia girders have a width 
of % in., which was filled with premoulded expansion 
joint filler, and in addition, 20-0z. copper strips, em- 
bedded in both slabs at mid-depth, extend up one side, 
over the top, and down the other side of the filler. 


The Substructure 


The legs of the frames are supported on large rein- 
forced concrete beams extending lengthwise of the street. 
these beams being carried, in turn, on five concrete cais- 
sons or cylindrical piers that extend to rock about 70 ft. 
below street level. Owing to the fact that these beams 
are 8 ft. wide, whereas the caissons under the side and 
center legs are 4 ft. and 5 ft. in diameter, respectively, 
the tops of the caissons were increased in diameter in 
two successive steps. 

An important detail of the design is the means adopted 


The Steel Frame is Exposed on the Under Side 
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Sketch Showing Primary Elements of the Design 


for the transfer of the horizontal component of the thrust 
from the bases of the rigid frame into foundation beams, 
through the hinged bearings. To do this, the foot of 
each leg was provided with a rolled base slab 6 in. 
thick that was planed to form a key on the underside, 
5 in. wide by 134 in. deep, with its bottom or bearing 
face curved to a radius of 15 in. The keys of these 
base slabs fit into grooves 1 in. deep cut in the top 
faces of masonry base slabs that are anchored to the 
tops of the foundation beams with 17% in. masonry bolts. 

To insure free articulation of these hinged bearings, 
the clear space between the upper and lower bearing 
slabs around the keys was filled with asphalt that was 
retained in place by concrete curbs along both sides, 
these curbs being covered by a three-ply asphalt water- 
proofing that was extended over the edges of the foun- 
dation beams. 

As previously mentioned, the horizontal thrust trans- 
mitted to the foundation is taken by eye-bars that tie 
the three units of the substructure together. There are 
five groups of these bars that extend across the street 
below the pavement in line with the five caissons in each 
row. Each group consists of four bars, 1% in. by 8 in., 
mounted on 4-in. pins that are embedded in the three 
concrete beams. The bars are spaced 8 in. center’ to 


center to provide an adequate mass of concrete between 
them for the development of the bond between the bars 
and the concrete for anchorage, which is amplified by 
bearing on the pins, which are 4% ft. long. 

Where not embedded in. the beams the eye-bars are 
protected by concrete encasements that were covered on 
the bottom, top and sides by two coats of asphalt water- 
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A Close-Up Showing the Character. of the Ornamentation 


proofing, and as a further precaution against corrosion, 
the bars were made of copper-bearing steel. 


Presents a Pleasing Appearance 


Considerable thought was given to the proportions and 
details of the facia girders and the exposed faces of 
other concrete work, for the purpose of developing a 
pleasing design. For example, the soffit of the facia 
girders was given a contour that is designed to produce 
the most pleasing effect and conceal the soffit of the 
rigid steel frame, which was laid out on horizontal lines 
and circular curves with a view to the simplification of 
fabrication details rather than to develop the most pleas- 
ing lines. The simple ornamentation of the facias and 
the treatment of the concrete pilasters that mask the 
legs of the frame are in keeping with the basic character 
of the design. The use of plywood for the forms and 
a rubbing treatment of the concrete immediately after 
the forms were removed were effective in obtaining 
smooth surfaces. 

Artificial illumination of the subway is afforded by 
eighteen 300-watt lamps housed in Holophane 685 AL 
fixtures. They are mounted between the ribs on cush- 
ioned hangers so that the roundels, which face down- 
ward, are at a level just below the bottom flanges of 
the ribs. The pilastered ends of the bent in the center 
of the street are equipped with an ornamental bracketed 
lighting fixture that floods the concrete surface with 
sufficient light so that the presence of the pier in the 
street can be observed for a long distance. 


Construction Procedure 


As there is an average of 440 train and engine move- 
ments across this bridge in 24 hours, it was found nec- 
essary to have four tracks available for regular service 
across the street at all times. Accordingly, the plan 
adopted was to construct falsework across the street 
east of the existing bridge so that the east track could 
be detoured around the structure during the duration 
of the work. Thus, with one spare track across the 
bridge, any one track could be taken out of service while 
trains moved over the other three. To reduce the num- 
ber of changes in track line-ups, the track on the east 
side of the bridge was taken out of service first for the 
first stage of the work, after which the same operation 
was conducted under the next track to the west, and 
so on, until the corresponding step was performed under 
the track on the west side of the bridge. However, on 
the next stage, the work was done first on this track, 
which was already out of service, and subsequently on 
the tracks to the east until the east track was reached, 
when the routine was again reversed. 
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Complete pile-trestle falsework was provided for all 
four tracks, the superstructure of the main span of the 
old bridge being blocked up on double pile bents to 
provide a clear opening of about 30 ft. for street traffic 
during construction. It was necessary, also, to use steel 
beams for two flanking spans of 26 ft. to provide ade- 
quate space for the removal of the old abutments and 
piers. No difficulty was experienced in obtaining ade- 
quate penetration of piles that had to be driven through 
the track elevation embankment. 

The caisson construction followed the so-called Chi- 
cago method, involving the excavation of curbed wells 
through the overlying material to bed rock. 


Frames Fabricated in Six Pieces 


The procedure for the erection of the ribs of the rigid 
frame was determined largely by the manner in which 
the frames were divided into fabricated units, and this 
was determined, in turn, by the limitations on the dimen- 
sions of pieces that could be loaded for shipment to the 
job. To meet these requirements each frame was fab- 
ricated in six pieces, namely, the two side legs ; a center 
T-shaped section, comprising the upper half of the cen- 
ter leg and 12 ft. of each span; the remaining portion 
of each span; and the lower half of the center leg. 
The T-shaped piece was the bulkiest unit, having a ver- 
tical dimension of 12 ft. 8 in. when loaded bottom-side 
up onacar. The most complex splice was that required 
for framing the side legs into the span, which involved 
the driving of more than 400 field rivets. 

As soon as the frames for one track had been riveted 
up, track was laid directly on them and restored to 
service. As the abutments had not been concreted and 
backfilled when this was done, this procedure required 
the rigid frame to support live load without the com- 
pensating resisting moment that results from the lat- 
eral earth pressure against the backs of the side legs. 
However, deflection measurements taken on the ribs 
under load confirmed the conclusion, based on computa- 
tions, that this conditions would not result in overstress. 

The concrete deck was divided into independent strips 
for each track, both to provide construction joints that 
permitted the slab for each rack to be placed indepen- 
dently, and to afford a sufficient measure of articulation 
between the slabs of adjoining tracks to avoid overstress 
due to deflection of the frames under one track when 
under load, while the adjoining tracks were not occu- 
pied. Similarly, the low ridges introduced in the top 
surfaces of the slabs at the joints reduce the possibility 
of leaks due to the need for lap joints in the waterproof- 
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Location Plan 


ing, which was necessarily installed on one track slab 
at a time. 

This grade separation structure was designed in the 
office of the bridge engineer of the Chicago, Rock Is- 
land & Pacific under the supervision of the Division of 
Highways, Illinois Department of Public Works, and 
construction was supervised jointly by representatives 
of the railway and the state under the direction of the 
Division of Highways. It was designed and built 
in conformity with specifications of the American Rail- 
way Engineering Association. 

The substructure was built by the E. L. Archibald 
Company, Inc., Chicago; the structural steel was fabri- 
cated by the American Bridge Company and erected by 
the F. K. Ketler Company of Chicago, which company 
also built all the falsework. All track changes were 
made by railroad forces. The concrete work was done 
by Strandberg Brothers, of Chicago, and the excavation, 
adjustment of grades and street paving were done by 
O. E. Anderson, Chicago. 

This project, which involved a total expenditure of 
about $750,000, was financed with federal funds appro- 
priated under the terms of Title II of the National In- 
dustrial Recovery Act of 1933. Work was started in 
April, 1936, and completed in November, 1937. 


Ruling Reversed in 
Scott Brothers Case 


WasuinctTon, D. C. 

OMPLETELY reversing a ruling of Division 5 
te: rendered last summer the Interstate Commerce 

Commission handed down a decision on March 5, 
which holds that trucking companies which perfornt 
collection and delivery service for railroads on a con- 
tract basis are performing a railroad service which 
would be subject to regulation under Part I of the 
Interstate Commerce Act. Commissioner Rogers wrote 
a vigorous dissent, concurred in by Commissioners Lee 
and Caskie, in which he called the decision legally un- 
sound and one which would disrupt regulation in the 
industry and undo all the work accomplished under the 
Motor Carrier Act. 

The decision of Division 5, which was reported in 
Railway Age for June 19, 1937, had held that such a 
firm as Scott Brothers, a Pennsylvania affiliate, which 
was doing pick-up and delivery work exclusively for 
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the Pennsylvania and the Long Island, was to be treated 
as a contract carrier by motor vehicle and as such, 
subject to Part II of the Act which is the Motor Carrier 
Act. In that decision, Commissioner Eastman dissented 
in an opinion in which he pointed out that it would be 
preferable to treat such operations as a part of railroad 
service and regulate them, if necessary, under the pro- 
visions of Part I of the Act. In a foreword to the case, 
he pointed out that due to the importance of the decision, 
it was not at all unlikely that it would be reargued 
before the full commission. Upon petition of certain 
interveners in the case, which included Western rail 
carriers, the Merchant Truckmen’s Bureau of New 
York, Inc., and the Cartage Exchange of Chicago, the 
commission granted a rehearing. 

After a lengthly discussion of pertinent cases of both 
the commission and the United States Supreme Court 
the majority decision sums up the matter by stating 
that “the question is whether the applicant, in the per- 
formance of the service which it proposes to undertake, 
would be a motor carrier subject to Part II, and, if so, 
whether it would be a common carrier or a contract 
carrier by motor vehicle.” The decision also points out 
that Part II does not bring within the jurisdiction of 
the commission all motor vehicle operators engaged in 
interstate commerce, but only those which are defined 
as “motor carriers’ in the act, the term including both 
common carriers and contract carriers by motor ve- 
hicle. The opinion of the majority is that “An analysis 
of the definition of ‘common carrier by motor vehicle’ 
shows that it does not include those who undertake, 
whether directly or by a lease or any other arrange- 
ment, to transport property in interstate or foreign 
commerce for the general public by motor vehicle for 
compensation in railroad collection and delivery service 
within terminal districts.” In view of the fact that 
Scott Brothers has told the commission that its services 
are included in this scope of activities, the majority feels 
that it would not come within the definition of a ‘“‘com- 
mon carrier by motor vehicle.” 

Going further, it is contended that Scott Brothers 
might be regarded: as a common carrier for certain 
purposes and that this position can be defended by 
weight of judicial authority. Despite this interpreta- 
tion, says the commission, “Its status as such, however, 
would be that of a common carrier by railroad rather 
than a common carrier by motor vehicle, because the 
service in which it would engage is clearly an integral 
part of railroad common carrier service under section 
1 (3) of Part I, as the commission and the courts have 
both decided.” 


Eastman Regrets Minority Fears 


The majority does not believe that its conclusions will 
result in unfair competition between the railroads which 
employ truckers in collection and delivery service and 
common carriers by motor vehicle which employ such 
operators in similar service. If such conditions develop, 
it is felt that they can be corrected by further legislation. 

In the words of the opinion, the effect of the decision 
will be to “avoid much hardship to many small truck 
operators who perform collection and delivery service 
for the railroads throughout the country and who have 
not taken, and would find it difficult to take, the neces- 
sary steps to protect a status under Part II.’ The de- 
cision will also tend to greatly lessen the burdensome 
task which the commission has undertaken to carry out 
under the provisions of the Motor Carrier Act. 

Commissioner Eastman, in a short concurring opinion, 
expressed regret that “those who dissent from the con- 
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clusions that have been reached have seen fit to go 
beyond the issues by predicting, in so extreme a way, 
that chaos will reign, accompanied by all manner of in- 
equalities and injustices, because of our decision. I do 
not believe this to be true. On the contrary, I believe 
that one effect of the decision will be to relieve hun. 
dreds of small local operators of burdens in attempting 
to meet requirements of the Motor Carrier Act, par 
ticularly in securing authority to operate, which the, 
would have found it difficult, if not impossible, to bear 
The principles of the decision, if followed to their logica 
conclusion, are likely also, I think, to extend like reliei 
to many small operators not here involved and em- 
ployed by motor carriers as well as railroads.” 

“However,” he continued, “which of these opposit: 
predictions is right, only time and experience can tell 
If corrective legislation should prove, contrary to my 
belief, to be necessary, I am confident that it will not 
be difficult to secure, and also that it can take a forin 
which will be more appropriate, in various respects, to 
the needs and abilities of the local operators than the 
requirements of the present Act.” 


Sharp Dissent by Rogers et al. 


Commissioner Eastman referred to the. sharply- 
worded dissent, written by Commissioner Rogers and 
concurred in by Commissioners Lee and Caskie, which 
concluded with the statement that “A careful considera- 
tion of this problem leads me to the determination that 
the majority conclusion is unsound in law and chaotic 
in result.” Continuing, Commissioner Rogers wrote 
that “I can see in it nothing except administrative in- 
equality and confusion, unfair and preferential treat- 
ment, and destructive competitive methods piled upon 
the many which already exist. The fact that such re- 
sults flow from fallacious premises magnifies the reasons 
which should condemn them.” 

“The conclusion that motor carriers performing col- 
lection and delivery service for rail carriers within ter- 
minal districts are subject to Part I of the Interstate 
Commerce Act and are not subject to Part II (the Motor- 
Carrier Act, 1935) is both legally unsound and admin- 
istratively impracticable. It proceeds from two fallacies. 
First, it fails to recognize what the Congress actually 
said in the Motor Carrier Act, in clear and unambiguous 
terms. Second, it assumes, contrary to the fact, that 
we had or claimed jurisdiction over such motor carriers 
and their operations prior to the passage of the Motor 
Carrier Act. It leads to the startling and anomalous 
result that such motor carriers are common carriers by 
railroad. It brings us inevitably to unjust and discrimina- 
tory treatment of thousands of other motor carriers 
similarly situated, and creates a chaotic situation in 
regulation which will either require further legislation 
as a possible cure, or will result in a breakdown in the 
accomplishment of the purposes and aims of the Motor 
Carrier Act.” 


Scott Bros. Application Denied 


By its action in the instant case, the commission denied 
the application of Scott Brothers for a permit to en- 
gage in interstate and foreign commerce by motor ve- 
hicle. Also, as a result, all rules and regulations affect- 
ing interstate truckers including the recently-issued 
safety regulations, will not apply to truck operators ¢x- 
clusively engaged in pick-up and. delivery service ior 
railroads. Presumably, though, if the commission fecls 
the situation warrants it, it will regulate the service 
under Part I of the Act. 














Roads End Train-Limit Testimony 


House committee hearings recess to permit labor to 
prepare rebuttal evidence 


limit bill (S. 69) was concluded at the March 4 

session of the hearings before the House com- 
mittee on interstate and foreign commerce, and Chair- 
man Lea announced a recess until the week of March 13 
when “it will be the purpose of the committee to advance 
the hearings to a conclusion as rapidly as possible.” 
Labor proponents of the measure, which would limit 
the length of freight trains to 70 cars, had asked such 
an adjournment in order that they might have time to 
prepare rebuttal testimony. 

Sessions subsequent to those reported in the Railway 
Age of March 5 brought forth the testimony of Gustave 
Metzman, manager of freight transportation, New York 
Central; J. C. Rill, chief of freight transportation, Penn- 
sylvania; William J. O’Brien, general manager of the 
Indiana Harbor Belt; J. J. Mahoney, general superin- 
tendent of transportation, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe; 
C. W. Van Horn, general manager of. Eastern lines, 
Baltimore & Ohio; F. G. Dorety, vice-president and 
general counsel, Great Northern; F. D. Beale, assistant 
general superintendent, Chesapeake & Ohio; Burton 
Mason, commerce counsel, Southern Pacific; and E. 
Von Bergen, assistant to vice-president and general man- 
ager, Illinois Central. 


FR ime vit testimony in opposition to the train- 


Long Trains Brought Better Service 


Mr. Metzman pointed out how fewer but longer trains 
handled faster have made possible the present improved 
freight service which is now being furnished the public, 
and declared that train-limit legislation would put an 
end to such improved service. 

“The aggregate effect,” said Mr. Metzman, “of any 
such proposed restriction would drastically interfere 
with the ability of the railroads to provide the character 
of service now rendered. Any legislative action which 
would establish an arbitrary limitation resulting in an 
interference with the efficient operation of trains over the 
railroad, through the yards, or terminal destinations, will 
not only adversely affect the railroad industry but the 
public as a whole, and will not be productive of any 
beneficial results in the public interest.” 

Asserting that enactment of the bill would necessitate 
an increase in the number of freight trains operated, 
additional switching at destination terminal points, in- 
terference with the operations of receivers of freight, 
and general dissatisfaction on the part of the public, 
the witness asked the committee to “visualize a condi- 
tion of this character in the congested metropolitan area 
of Greater New York where in 1936 the New York 
Central alone brought in over 81,000 car loads of milk, 
dairy products, meats, packing house products, fruits, 
vege’ ibles, live stock, live poultry and fresh fish. Sim- 
ilar \ onditions obtain in connection with the other food- 
stuff: mentioned. Any interference with or delay in 
movment of placement so that they will not be avail- 
able ‘or daily consumption, will affect the entire popu- 
latio:. of this area, and there are other points of relative 
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importance and condition which also are served by the 
New York Central System in like manner. 

“During the past few years the time allowed to trans- 
port freight of all kinds in both directions between Chi- 
cago and St. Louis and Eastern Seaboard points has 
been decreased 12 to 24 hours, with proportionate reduc- 
tion to intermediate points. This has been due to various 
conditions, and has been made possible by faster han- 
dling over the road and through terminals of propor- 
tionately fewer, but longer, trains. Any interference 
such as would inevitably result from the enactment of 
this bill would create an economic loss to the general 
public and the transportation agency, first because the 
public is so geared to our regularity and dependability 
of service, and second because such interference would 
prohibit the railroads from using their plant efficiently. 
There would be occasions where, because of trains oper- 
ated already having their full complement of 70 cars 
when leaving major terminals, car loads of live stock, 
live poultry, and other perishable freight originating at 
stations intermediate to the next major terminal, could 
not be picked up as at present by these restricted tonnage 
trains, with the result that additional light trains would 
have to be started out to pick up these cars or the re- 
quired character of service would not be provided. This 
naturally means an increase in the number of freight 
trains operated, which would materially increase the 
density of train units on the railroad and create operat- 
ing interferences and difficulties of considerable magni- 
tude.” 

Mr. Rill also referred to congestion, delay and gen- 
erally poorer rail freight service which would result if 
Congress should enact the bill. “Over a period of many 
years,” he said, “the Pennsylvania has been engaged in 
a progressive program of strengthening roadbed and 
bridges, reducing grades and curvature, installing mod- 
ern signals and interlockings, and building larger and 
more efficient motive power and steel freight cars, pri- 
marily for the purpose of running trains of such length 
and tonnage as will most efficiently and safely meet the 
constantly increasing demands of the shippers for better 
and faster service. Over 325 million dollars have been 
invested by our railroad in road and equipment in the 
past ten years. The outstanding, fast, dependable sched- 
uled freight service furnished shippers all through the 
depression years would not have been possible if we 
had been restricted to freight trains of a maximum length 
of 70 cars. Our experience proves conclusively that 
we are able to handle satisfactorily in trains greatly ex- 
ceeding 70 cars in length and operating on fast, de- 
pendable schedule all of the traffic that is offered for 
movement to the numerous destinations served by such 
trains.” 


How It Would Work at Enola 


Mr. Rill testified that a recent study showed that in- 
stead of 212 trains which moved in and out of Enola 
Yard near Harrisburg, Pa., on February 13, 1937, the 
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number would have been 266 trains, or an increase of 26 
per cent had the proposed legislation been in effect. The 
prevailing average of 73 cars per train, he said, would 
have been reduced to 58. Imposition of a 70-car train 
limit would result in congestion in handling inbound 
trains of perishable freight into the yard and their dis- 
patchment from the yard as well as on the road. 

“The only conclusion” he continued, “which can be 
drawn from studies which we have made as to what the 
effect of such a bill would be on a busy railroad, even 
where a four-track system is used, is that an increase 
in the number of trains handling the same aggregate 
number of cars would result in serious delay at the 
initial and final terminals as well as on the road. The 
number of cars in excess of 70 cars normally moving in 
our trains must be delayed by the interval that elapses 
between the first section and the dispatching of the 
second section. It is impossible during the greater 
part of the day, even on that part of the Pennsylvania 
between Altoona and Harrisburg, to run two freight 
trains simultaneously in the same direction because of 
the number of passenger trains operated.” 

Six thousand industries located in the Chicago metro- 
politan area—some of them the largest in the world— 
would be seriously affected by the virtual disruption of 
railroad switching services which would follow the en- 
actment of the bill, General Manager O’Brien of the In- 
diana Harbor Belt said. He went on to point out how 
it “would completely disrupt the two highly important 
service functions of the Chicago switching district. First, 
the function as an essential link in the present interchange 
between western, eastern and southern trunk lines, of 
through shipments. Second, the function in affording di- 
rect switching service between the trunk line railroads 
and the industries and consumers in the Chicago area. 
In both functions, the terminal companies serve as a 
connecting link in the present fast scheduled freight serv- 
ice. Any legislation affecting either of these operations 
will necessarily affect the present day expedited through 
schedules.” 


Good Performance Requires Flexibility 


The witness next explained that under modern railroad 
operation, freight moves on definite and fixed schedule, 
“which does not permit of delay in terminal operation 
any more than it can afford to be delayed on the road.” 
The result is that switching service must be performed 
not only “on time” but “within a very short space of 
time.” He had “no hesitation in saying that any un- 
necessary limitation of our transfer trains, such as this 
proposed 70-car limit, would completely disorganize and 
disrupt our terminal operations.” The flexibility which 
we now have in the operation of these trains is the most 
important factor in our successful performance. Flexi- 
bility and the right to move these cars in our trains as 
circumstances may require is an absolute essential. Only 
by so doing can we continue to accord to our industries 
the scheduled arrival and departure of their inbound and 
outbound freight.” 

General Superintendent Mahoney of the Santa Fe also 
stressed the “absolute necessity” for flexibility unhamp- 
ered by arbitrary restrictions if the railroads are to con- 
tinue to provide farmers and the grain trade with prompt 
movement of crops to market, made necessary because 
of the increasing use of the combine harvester machine 
and other improvements in harvesting. The speed with 
which the winter wheat crop is harvested and moved to 
market, Mr. Mahoney explained, “presents an emergency 
in concentrated mass transportation that is very complex 
and difficult for the railroads in the Mid-West to gage 
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and handie. Through the cooperative spirit of the rail- 
roads, boards of trade, state grain inspection bureaus, 
independent elevators, and mill operators, the railroads 
have been successful in meeting the emergencies and 
variable transportation requirements of the grain trade.” 


Crop Movements Would Be Slowed Up 


Grain loadings on the Santa Fe during the peak period 
of last year ran between 1,650 and 1,900 cars per day, 
necessitating a call on the Car Service division for box 
cars of other railroads. This situation, the witness said, 
“clearly illustrates that, during these emergencies, the 
need for augmenting our car supply from far distant 
points is a real problem and creates a necessity for special 
train movements from the Chicago district to the wheat 
loading territory. For example, the movement of 500 
box cars per day from Chicago to Dodge City, Kan.—a 
distance of 790 miles—in 100-car lots required the use 
of 35 train and engine crews. Had the proposed train 
length law been in effect, it would have required 49 trains 
—an increase of 40 per cent in the number of crews. 
This would have constituted a distinct operating disabil- 
ity, for even now, in preparation for the harvest, we 
transfer locomotives, cabooses, trainmen and enginemen 
from all parts of the system to help out in the handling 
of the grain harvest. In fact, today, locomotives are 
transferred from as far away as California for the dura- 
tion of the harvest, which generally lasts from four to 
six weeks. Therefore, we run trains with loaded and 
empty cars ranging in number from one to 120 or more, 
depending on conditions which vary with each day’s 
operations. Just as there are many occasions when we 
operate trains with only 10 or 20 cars, sometimes with 
only a caboose, by the same token there are many occa- 
sions when we cannot possibly handle the traffic offered 
without running trains of 100 and 125 cars. With years 
of experience behind us in the handling of grain harvests, 
we feel safe in saying that the imposition of a 70-car 
limitation in lieu of the present unrestricted method which 
makes for flexibility of operation in times of emergency, 
such as that encountered in a grain movement, would 
seriously impair the service at present rendered farmers, 
mills and elevators along our rails.” 

The witness said that the movement of empty cars is 
far more important to the farmer than the movement of 
his loaded cars, for failure to place empties promptly for 
loading each day results in wheat being piled on the 
ground with subsequent rehandling. He added that his 
statement as to the effect of such a bill on crop move- 
ment on the Santa Fe would apply equally to the other 
important grain roads, 


Hits Labor’s “Better-Service” Argument 


General Manager Van Horn of the B. & O.’s Eastern 
lines cited figures and facts, substantiated by charts and 
records, to refute statements previously made by pro- 
ponents that limiting freight trains to 70 cars would pro- 
duce better service to the public and greater safety to 
the employees. “The real purpose of the bill,” said Mr. 
Van Horn, “is the operation of a greater number of 
trains to handle the same amount of business, a situa- 
tion which would add enormously to the operating ex- 
penses of the railroads, and which cannot be justified 
under the pretense of safety to employees or service to 
the public.” 

In answering the contention of the labor representa- 
tives that the limiting of freight trains to a maximum 01 
70 cars would not add materially to railroad operating 
costs, the witness used the Baltimore & Ohio’s important 
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terminal at Cumberland, Md., where its two main routes 
to the west diverge, as an illustration. He said that when 
business is normal, between 600 and 800 quick-dispatch 
Joads are received daily in this terminal, and that to clas- 
sify. consolidate and dispatch them in as few trains and 
as short a time as possible, the best results have been 
obtained by the operation of trains of 85 to 150 cars. 
By limiting trains to 70 cars or less, it would take 12 
trains instead of 6 as at present, which would delay 
operation and service and add greatly to the cost of 
handling. Taking another example in the Cumberland- 
to-Brunswick, Md., territory, of a normal day’s opera- 
tion, when 48 freight trains were moved, Mr. Van Horn 
showed that under the proposed train limit bill, the same 


day’s movement would require 26 additional trains and. 


130 additional engineers, firemen and trainmen with 
“not a single car advanced in delivery.” 

“So long as scheduled delivery in terminals is made 
by the operation of long trains,” he asserted, “why in- 
crease the cost of service to the shipper and receiver 
of freight by running trains of 70 cars or less, when you 
are giving satisfactory service with trains of over 70 
cars?” Mr. Van Horn then pointed out that in the terri- 
tory from Brunswick to Grafton, W. Va., in which the 
heaviest coal traffic of the B. & O. is handled, more than 
$38,000,000 has been spent in various track, signal and 
equipment improvements since 1910, largely to handle 
trains of more than 70 cars, and thus give the shippers 
of that territory the service they require, and that if the 
proposed train limit bill should become law, much of the 
expenditure made would be wasted and the movement of 
traffic impeded. He also declared, and cited illustrations 
to prove, that it has been the general experience on the 
B. & O. that there are fewer accidents to men handling 
long freight trains, than to those handling shorter trains, 
based on either train miles per accident or injury, or car- 
miles per accident or injury. 

Vice-President Dorety of the Great Northern de- 
clared that the rail carriers as a whole have spent billions 
of dollars “in changing from horse and buggy railroads 
and high freight rates and low wages to the modern 
efficient plants with high wages and low rates.” 

“We are spending billions for lower transportation 
costs on highways and waterways,” he continued. “Why 
destroy the low cost railroad transportation resulting 
from our better grades and heavier power which have 
cost billions of dollars to produce.” 


Investment Would Be Wasted 


Citing the many advantages of the long freight trains 
and how they have facilitated the movement of many 
commodities that move in great volume at certain sea- 
sons of the year, Mr. Dorety said the Great Northern 
system has spent more than $400,000,000 in rebuilding 
and improving its road for long train operation. Should 
the bill become a law, Mr. Dorety said, it would result 
not only in “wasting much of what we have already in- 
vested” but would force the Great Northern to spend 
millions of dollars more “in destroying what we have 
done and in putting the railroad backward for short 
train operation.” 

“We would have to operate 22,000 more trains,” he 
explained. “We would have to rebuild 50 of our pres- 
ent Incomotives and purchase 54 additional ones at a 
cost of $12,220,000. We would have to acquire 86 
additional cabooses. We would have to spend about 
$2,009,000 in expanding or rearranging our yard fa- 
cilities to handle a larger number of trains. The addi- 
tional number of trains would require additional passing 
tracks and would require the double tracking of a con- 
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siderable portion of our line. We estimate that these 
track changes would cost more than $11,000,000. \Ve 
would also require additional signal apparatus, new or 
enlarged engine houses and various other structures. 
In addition to this, we estimate that the operation of 
the increased number of trains would result in addi- 
tional costs of nearly $7,000,000 annually. This 
includes $4,870,703 for additional direct charges of 
operating the larger number of trains and maintaining 
the additional locomotives and plant, and about $2,000.- 
000 for additional taxes under the Retirement Act, and 
interest on the additional investment and depreciation. 
This is just another way of saying that if the 70-car 
bill is passed, we must either lower wages or raise 
freight rates to the extent of $7,000,000 a year.” 

Assistant General Superintendent Beale of the C. & 
O. told how prompt handling of much of the coal that 
is used for heating and power purposes throughout the 
country would be seriously hampered. He said that a 
70-car limitation would necessitate the use of 50 per cent 
more freight trains to handle the traffic than are re- 
quired under present operating methods. Coal, he ex- 
plained, is now moved rapidly and safely in long trains. 

“The Chesapeake & Ohio serves about 300 mines lo- 
cated in West Virginia, Kentucky and Ohio,” said Mr. 
Beale. “In 1936 these mines produced 50,500,000 tons 
of coal. In peak years they produced 62,000,000 tons 
of coal. In 1937, mines on the Chesapeake & Ohio pro- 
duced in excess of 13 per cent of all the bituminous 
coal loaded on the railroads of the United States. This 
coal is transported to widely distributed markets. Much 
of it moves into Virginia and other Atlantic states. A 
larger volume moves west for -distribution and use in 
the middle west and northwest.” Had the 70-car limit 
bill been in effect in 1936, the witness asserted that in 
only one month in that year would his company have 
been able to move all the business that was available 
with its present locomotives. 

Referring to the situation that confronted the rail- 
roads immediately following the Ohio river flood early 
in 1937, Mr. Beale said that operations in some sections 
were stopped on account of high water and a consider- 
able amount of business accumulated meanwhile; “‘the 
demand for coal at Chicago and in the central western 
territory was acute, and urgent demands were made by 
industries and communities for an early resumption of 
shipments in order that the acute situation might be re- 
lieved. Immediately after the waters receded from our 
tracks, work was started to repair the damage and re- 
sume operations. Because of roadbed and track condi- 
tions resulting from flood damage, we started operations 
by giving the trains 100 cars, which was continued for 
24 hours. With this restriction on our length of trains 
we found that instead of getting md of the accumulation 
we were losing ground. We then raised the limit to 125 
cars and found that we were about breaking even. We 
then started handling 160 cars per train, and in about 
five days we had the accumulation cleared up. The ex- 
perience gained in that situation destroys completely the 
idea of the proponents of this bill, that you can move 
as many cars and provide as good service with short 
trains as can be provided with long trains.” 

Commerce Counsel Mason of the Southern Pacific 
presented facts developed in the Nevada train-limit case 
in addition for those set forth earlier in the hearing by 
Henley C. Booth, general attorney of the Southern 
Pacific. The final railroad witness—E. Von Bergen, 
assistant to vice president and general manager, Illinois 
Central—presented air-brake testimony designed to re- 
fute labor arguments in connection with accidents re- 
sulting from the application of brakes on long trains. 
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One of the Six New 4-6-4 Type Locomotives Has Been Streamlined 





Santa Fe Installs High-Speed 
Passenger Locomotives 


Baldwin delivers six 4-6-4 type with 84-in. driving wheels and 300 lb. 
boiler pressure—Total engine weight 412,380 Ib. 


from the Baldwin Locomotive Works six 4-6-4 

type locomotives designed for high-speed pas- 
senger service. These locomotives are all equipped as 
oil burners and are assigned to service on the main 
line between Chicago and La Junta, Colo. One of them 
is streamline. The other five are conventional in their 
exterior finish. 

The streamline locomotive is covered with a light steel 
shrouding which is designed to blend into the contour 
of the train. The boiler shroud ends in a bullet nose at 
the front and the skirting below the running board 
covers the cylinders but does not cover the driving 
wheels and running gear. The sides of the cabs are 
fitted with removable sections to provide access to stay- 
bolts and there are doors in the boiler shrouding where 
needed for access to the equipment mounted on the boiler. 

The shrouding is painted in two shades of blue with 
the under portion of the locomotive and tender, includ- 
ing the running gear, in black. An 18-in. stainless- 
steel strip, on which the words “Santa Fe” and the 
number “3460” are sand etched and filled in with black, 
extends from the front end of the locomotive to the 
rear of the tender on each side at running-board level. 
Other striping is in silver leaf and the faces of the 
driving-wheel tires and hubs are finished with aluminum 
paint, as are also the tires of the engine- and tender- 
truck wheels. The handrails are of stainless steel. The 
handrail columns, cab handles and other exposed fittings 
are chromium plates. Rods and motion work are highly 
polished. 


. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe has received 


450 


The new Santa Fe locomotives have a weight of 213,- 
440 lb. on the drivers and the total engine weight is 
412,380 Ib. The driving wheels are 84 in. in diameter 
and the locomotives develop a tractive force of 49,300 
lb., with a boiler pressure of 300 lb. per sq. in. The 
combined heating surface is 6,850 sq. ft. and the grate 
area (area inside the mud ring), 98.5 sq. ft. 

The outstanding features of these locomotives are the 
use of special materials and structural features in the 
boiler to adapt them to the high steam pressure; the 
large diameter of the driving wheels, the bed casting, 
the unique engine-truck design and the fuel-oil tank, 
which is built into the water tank in such a way as to 
permit conversion to coal-burning with a minimum of 
structural change. 


The Engine Bed and Running Gear 


The foundation of the locomotive is a bed casting with 
which the cylinders and back cylinder heads are integral. 
Practically all of the heavy equipment formerly attached 
to the boiler is provided with brackets for direct attach- 
ment to the bed. Provision has also been included for 
the support of the stoker conveyor and grate shaker 
cylinders should occasion arise to convert the locomotives 
to coal-burning in the future. The main reservoirs are 
not included in the bed and the front bumper is 4 
separate casting. 

The driving wheels are Baldwin disc type cast-steel 
centers with the main wheels cross-counterbalanced. The 
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journals are fitted with SKF roller-bearing boxes and 
all driving boxes have %-in. lateral play in the pedestals. 
The driving axles, as well as those on the engine truck, 
irailer truck and tender trucks are carbon steel. The 
driving axles are hollow bored. 

The front trucks on these locomotives have inside 
journal bearings and are of the Batz four-wheel design. 
In this truck the entire weight on each side is carried 
on eight single-coil springs which are seated in a long 
pocket in the double type cast-steel equalizer. The 
truck frame is carried directly by the spring cap over 
the top of the eight coil springs on a rocker pin located 
on the transverse center line of the truck. Circular pads 
at the ends of the equalizers rest on rocking plates on 
the tops of the journal boxes. The bolster is carried 
on constant lateral resistance rockers which are supported 
directly from the transoms of the truck frame. 

The truck journals are fitted with SKF pedestal-type 
roller-bearing boxes. These boxes have 4 ¢-in. lateral 
play in the pedestals. The wheels are 37 in. in diameter. 

The trailer truck is a General Steel Castings four- 
wheel Delta type, all wheels being 40 in. in diameter. 
The outside journals are fitted with SKF roller-bearing 
boxes. On the front axle the boxes have \% in. and on 
the rear axle, 54g in. lateral in the pedestals. 

The main driving springs have reverse camber. The 
front hanger is solidly connected to the bed casting, 
while the hanger at the rear of the trailer truck is con- 
nected through a double-coil snubber spring. 

The main and side rods are of chrome-nickel-molyb- 
denum steel with floating bushings at the back end of 
the main rod and both ends of the main connection side 
rod. Pressed bushings are used in the front side rods. 
The front end of the front side rod is set with 4g in. 
lateral on the crank pin. The main crank pin is of nickel- 
chrome steel hollow bored to 3% in. diameter, the cavity 
being used as a grease cup. The front and rear pins 
are of carbon steel. 

The piston heads are of special heat-treated alloy cast 
steel, with the Locomotive Finished Material combined 
Universal sectional type bull rings and packing rings of 
bronze and are carried on quenched and tempered. car- 
bon-steel piston rods. The cross-heads and guides are 
of the Laird type, the latter fitted with the Slide-Guide 
attachment. T-Z packing is applied on the piston rods 
and valve stems. 

The reciprocating parts on each side of this locomo- 
tive weigh 1,805 lb., of which 38.8 per cent is balanced. 
At 84 m.p.h. (diametral speed) the theoretical dynamic 
augment is 9,457 Ib. per wheel in the front and rear pairs 
and 14,186 Ib. per wheel in the main pair of drivers. 

The valve motion is of the Walschaert type which 
drives 13-in. valves with a maximum travel of 7 in. The 
valves have one-piece bronze bull rings and packing rings. 
The reverse gear is the Baldwin type C. 

In point of boiler proportions these locomotives are 
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first in total evaporative heating surface, superheating 
surface and grate area. Their working pressure has not 
been exceeded by any locomotive boiler built with the 
staybolt type of firebox. 


The Boiler 


The boiler shell courses and outside firebox sheets are 
of nickel steel on all of the locomotives and in the case 
of the streamline locomotive a nickel firebox steel has 
been used for the inside firebox sheets. The boiler-seam 
rivets are also of nickel steel. 

The firebox is of unusual width. It is 108 in. inside 
the side sheets and 132 in. in length, and the crown and 
side sheets are in one piece. There is no combustion 
chamber. Two Nicholson Thermic syphons are installed 
in the firebox. Although not horizontal, the rear of the 
mud ring is only 7 in. higher than the front. The side 
water legs of the firebox are vertical for 18 in. above the 
bottom of the mud ring and the back door sheet is per- 
pendicular 12 in. from the mud ring to facilitate the 
application of firebrick lining above the cast-steel draft 
pan. The crown stays are the F. B. C. adjustable type 
and F. B. C. flexible bolts are also installed in the break- 
ing zone. 

The boiler has a main and an auxiliary dome. The 
main dome is of cast steel and is solid, without cover. 
The opening in the auxiliary dome is large enough to 
permit a man to enter the boiler and on this dome cover 
are mounted the safety valves. 

The boiler is laid out for an Elesco Type E super- 
heater and the American multiple throttle is built into 
the header. The feedwater heater is the Worthington 
Type 6Sa. The heater unit is mounted in the top of the 
smokebox in front of the stack, the hot-water pump on 
the engine bed under the smokebox and the cold-water 
pump on the left side of the locomotive near the tender. 
Other equipment on the boilers includes the Signal 
Foam-Meter and Electromatic blow-off cock arrange- 
ment. 

The locomotives are fitted with box type spark ar- 
resters which are completely closed at the top, sides and 
bottom. The bottom rests directly on the exhaust pipe 
and the stack extension extends down through the top. 
The sides are curved parallel to the smokebox shell. 
The front of the arrester is open. A portion of the rear 
is completely closed with a large rectangular panel of 
double louvers. The stack has a hinged extension top 
operated by a pneumatically actuated rack and pinion. 


Lubrication 


Each locomotive is equipped with three force-feed lu- 
bricators. A Nathan type DV-7 36-pint lubricator sup- 
plies oil to the pedestal faces of the engine truck, driv- 
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ing wheels, trailer truck, and main guides. With the 
exception of the streamline locomotive, two Chicago 40- 
pint lubricators, one on each side, feed oil to the cylin- 
ders, valves and the hot-water feed pump. The cylinder 
and valve lubrication on the streamline locomotive is pro- 
vided by two Nathan DV-7 lubricators. 

Alemite fittings are provided on all rod cups, on the 
crosshead pins and on the eccentric crank pin. The 
flange oilers are the Swanson type. 

These locomotives have No. 8ET Westinghouse air 
brakes with brake shoes on the drivers, trailing truck 





General Dimensions and Weights of the Santa Fe 
4-6-4 Type Locomotives 
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and tender. The single 8%-in. cross-compound air 
compressor is mounted above the front deck of the bed 
casting at one side. The train-control equipment is the 
Union Switch & Signal Company’s three-speed continu- 
ous type. Except for the streamline locomotives these 
engines are quipped with Pyle-National 1,000-watt, 32- 
volt turbo generators with dynamotors on the train- 
control equipment boxes. The streamline locomotive is 
fitted with a Sunbeam turbo generator with a dual- 
voltage generator. 

The turret is mounted under a housing in front of 
the cab. Saturated steam is supplied through two 3%4-in. 
extra-heavy pipes extending back from the dome to the 
turret; One pipe on each side, outside the boiler shell. 
Weston speed recorders are applied on all of the loco- 
motives. The Unit Safety drawbar and Franklin type 
E2 radial buffer are applied between engine and tender. 


The Tenders 


The tender underframe is the General Steel Castings 
water-bottom type. This is arranged for the application 
of a submerged stoker trough and stoker engine in the 
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left water leg should the locomotives subsequently Ix 
converted to coal burning. 

The oil tank is integral with the water-tank structure. 
Conversion for coal can be made by removing the to; 
of the oil tank over the coal space and substituting coa 
gates for the front oil-tank closure. 


The six-wheel tender trucks are of the Pullman typ< 


the castings for which were furnished by the Generai 
Steel Castings Corporation. The elliptic bolster springs 
are of chrome-vanadium steel. The rolled-steel wheels 
are 37 in. in diameter and are mounted on SKF roller. 
bearing axles. The tender trucks are fitted with Sim- 
plex unit cylinder clasp brakes. 


The general dimensions, weights and proportions of 


these locomotives are shown in the table. 


Floods Interrupt 


California Service 
FE" tiercn’ in the vicinity of Los Angeles, Cal., on 


March 2, caused by the heaviest rainfall in 61 

years, washed out tracks and bridges of major 
railroads and completely cut off railway service to and 
from that city. While the greatest damage to railroad 
property occurred in the vicinity of Los Angeles, sec- 
tions of track and bridges were damaged throughout the 
storm area, extending from Ventura to San Juan Capis- 
trano along the coast and as far inland as Bakersfield 
and Cajon. 

Rain began to fall in this section on February 27 and 
by March 2 the precipitation aggregated 10.86 in. at 
Los Angeles. As a result many normally dry arroyos 
became raging streams which overran their banks. On 
March 2 the major rivers, the Santa Clara, the Los 
Angeles, the San Gabriel and the Santa Ana reached 
their capacity and flooded large areas of Los Angeles 
and vicinity with three and four feet of water. 

The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe line from Cajon 
to Los Angeles was rendered impassable and because 
the Union Pacific uses the Santa Fe from Barstow to 
Riverside the service of both railroads into Los Angeles 
was cut off. On the Santa Fe line between Cajon and 
Los Angeles practically every bridge was affected, some 
being moved out of alignment considerably, and several 
sections of track aggregating several thousand feet were 
washed out. Near Cajon a 40 ft. washout and a land- 
slide of considerable proportion occurred. In addition 
its line from Los Angeles to San Diego was rendered 
unusable when washouts occurred at Anaheim. 

When all Santa Fe entrances to Los Angeles became 
impassable on March 2 a route was established from 
Barstow to Mojave and thence over the Southern Pa- 
cific to Glendale, from which point passengers were 
carried by bus to Los Angeles, but after one train had 
passed over the route the Southern Pacific tunnel at 
Monrovia became impassable and the route was aban- 
doned. Bus service was then established between Bar- 
stow and Los Angeles via Mojave. Up to March 5, 
700 passengers and considerable baggage and mail had 
been transported by bus between Barstow and Los An- 
geles. The Los Angeles-San Diego line was cleared on 
March 8 and service resumed on March 9. Service 


between Los Angeles and San Bernardino via Pasadena 
was resumed on March 9, while the line between San 
Bernardino and Barstow was opened on March 10. 
While physical damage to Union Pacific lines west of 
Yermo and between Cresline, Nev., and Caliente was 
(Continued on page 467) 
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Ex Parte 123 Decision Allows 
Only 5 Per Cent Increase 


Freight-rate part will bring but $175,000,000 of the 
$437,000,000 asked—Eastern fare case delayed 


creases growing out of 

the Ex Parte 115 case 
as “part and parcel” of a rev- 
enue-raising movement which 
culminated in the Ex Parte 
123 proceeding, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission’s 
March 8 decision on the latter 
authorizes, with important ex- 
ceptions, only such further 
adjustments as would bring 
the 115 increases up to 10 
per cent on some commodities 
and five per cent on others. 
The net result, Chairman 
Splawn calculates, would be 
equivalent to an increase of 
approximately five per cent on 
all rates in effect after the Ex 
Parte 115 adjustments; for, 
as Commissioner Eastman 
puts it, many of the 123 in- 
creases “‘will be more theo- 
retical than real, when credit 
is given for the 1937 in- 
creases.” 

The majority report, to- 
gether with the separate opin- 
ions of eight individual com- 
missioners, covers 190 mimeo- 
graphed pages. It was issued 
exactly four months after the 
November 8, 1937, date of the 
commission’s order instituting 
the investigation in connection 
with the railroad petition 


YF csemes 3 1937 rate in- 








“Inadequate,” But “Helpful So Far 
as It Goes,” Says Pelley 


J. J. Pelley, president of the Association 
of American Railroads, on March 10 author- 
ized the following statement: 

“The freight rate increase allowed late 
yesterday by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission is estimated by the Association of 
American Railroads to be about 5.3 per-cent, 
or approximately $175,000,000 a year, on the 
basis of the traffic that moved in 1936. This 
is about one-third the amount asked by the 
railroads. While such an increase is inade- 
quate to meet the situation, it will be helpful 
to the railroads, as far as it goes. However, 
we cannot expect from it the substantial 
benefits to railroad purchases and employ- 
ment, and to general business, which were 
hoped for had we received the increase for 
which we asked. 

“The railroads asked for increases in 
freight rates estimated to yield about $437,- 
337,000 above the rates in effect at the end 
of 1937. Such an increase would be no more 
than is needed to meet increases in prices of 
materials and supplies, and in wages and 
taxes. 

“While we are disappointed at their in- 
adequacy, steps are being taken to put in the 
new rates at the earliest possible date. Our 
traffic officers met this afternoon to start the 
necessary work of calculating and publishing 
in tariff form the varying percentages of in- 
crease allowed by the Commission on dif- 
ferent commodities.” 
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revenues of $30,000,000—an 
estimated total of $467,000.- 
000. They asked the com- 
mission to go back to 19335 
and consider increased an- 
nual costs of about $667 ,000,- 
000 since that year. The 
commission, however, set out 
to cover only the post-1936 
increases in costs and losses 
through rates changes, which 
it fixed at $283,098,624. 
These, it said, would be cov- 
ered by the $69,121,000 ex- 
pected to be realized from the 
Ex Parte 115 adjustments, 
$15,188,125 resulting from 
last Fall’s passenger fare in- 
creases in the South and 
West and the further in- 
creases which the present de- 
cision authorizes. At one 
point the report says that if 
the post-1936 increases in 
costs were to be recouped “by 
uniform increases of rates on 
the freight traffic alone, so as 
to make good the operating 
income actually received,” the 
percentage of increase, based 
upon the year ended June 30, 
1937, “would be 6.03 and 
upon 1936, 8.69.” But while 
the majority thus assumes 
that a restoration of the 1936 
financial set-up will be suf- 
ficient for the time, Commis- 


which was filed November 5, 1937, and one day less 
than a month after the case was submitted on Feb- 
ruary 9. Only the freight-rate phase of the case was 
decided—the petition of the Eastern railroads for an 
Increase in coach fares from two cents per mile to 
two and one-half cents “will be examined separately 
and will be decided hereafter.” 


Will Bring About $175,000,000 


A five per cent increase superimposed upon the 115 
adju.tments, which Chairman Splawn said would be the 
net result, would produce approximately $175,000,000 
addi ‘onal annual revenue on the basis of 1936 traffic, 
whic) the railroad statistical witnesses in their pre- 
reces-ion calculations assumed would be about the 
mea ire of 1938 business. The railroad petition sought 
on t p of the Ex Parte 115 adjustments increased an- 
nual freight revenues estimated at $437,000,000 on the 
basi. of 1936 business, and additional Eastern passenger 
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sioner Eastman in another connection chides the rail- 
roads for what he interprets as assumptions that 1936 
was normal. If such be the case, he says, “the outlook 
for the railroads is dark,” for the 1936 business “was 
less by 4 per cent than the traffic 20 years before in 
1916.” 

As stated above the Eastern fare decision is still to 
come; and the report reminds the carriers that nothing 
in its findings precludes raising competitive charges, 
not now held by maximum rate orders. The latter, Com- 
missioner Eastman thinks, present a “wide opportunity 

. to go beyond the 10 per cent basis where it can 
be done without exceeding maximum reasonable rates 
which we have heretofore prescribed.” 


Increases Authorized and Exceptions 


Exceptions on which no increases are allowed ar¢ 
bituminous coal, lignite, coke and iron ore, which com- 
modities “should bear no further increases than thos« 
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already imposed” in Ex Parte 115. Anthracite coal, 
which was exempted from the Ex Parte 115 increases, 
now gets 10 cents per ton of 2,000 Ib. The authoriza- 
tion of the 10 and 5 per cent increases in connection 
with which the Ex Parte 115 adjustments “shall be 
taken into account and considered as part,” says that 
“All existing rates and charges, including those for 
accessorial services other than protective service against 
heat or cold, upon the date of this decision, including 
those found or prescribed by us as reasonable and not 
yet effective, may be increased and as increased may 
be maintained (subject to application of the rule of 
fractions suggested upon the hearing) by 10 per cent, 
except the rates on products of agriculture other than 
tropical fruits; except the rates on animals and prod- 
ucts and the products thereof and articles taking the 
same rates, horses and mules not being included in this 
exception; and except lumber, shingles and lath, and 
articles taking lumber rates; and except the rates on 
cottonseed oil and vegetable oils, n.o.s., other than 
linseed oil; as to all of which excepted groups of com- 
modities the increase in rates may be five per cent.” 
All import rates may be increased 10 per cent, “but not 
to exceed the contemporaneous domestic rates increased 
as herein provided.” 

Furthermore, “the increases authorized may not 
reasonably exceed the specific maxima originally pro- 
posed by the applicants to be applied upon lumber, 
sugar, fruits and vegetables. Such rates and charges, 
as those upon fresh milk and cream, and those for 
protective service, which applicants in their petition or 
on hearing disclaimed intention to increase, are not 
included within this authorization and increases on them 
are not found to have been justified.” 


Will Expedite Tariff Procedures 


The commission promises to modify outstanding orders 
and grant the necessary tariff-publishing authority to 
make the increases effective at “as early a date as is prac- 
ticable.” It will permit the tariffs to become effective on 
10 days notice, but the authorizations for these short-cut 
procedures will not apply to any rates or charges filed to 
become effective later than July 31. Also, the necessary 
fourth-section relief will be granted. 

The eight separate opinions were filed by Chairman 
Splawn and Commissioners Aitchison, Eastman, McMan- 
amy, Lee, Miller, Caskie and Mahaffie. All were labeled 
“concurring” except those of Chairman Splawn and 
Commissioners Lee and Mahaffie; the former two con- 
curred in part while Mr. Mahaffie dissented in part. The 
latter was of the opinion that the increases authorized 
“will not permit, under exsiting conditions, the adequate 
transportation system contemplated by the law.” He went 
on to call the proceeding one in which the carriers “are 
seeking an opportunity to earn their living.” And Mr. 
Mahaffie thinks that “so long as the country requires and 
utilizes their services they should have that chance,” 
even though their ability to do so generally “at any level 
of rates may be open to question.” Along the same lines 
Commissioner McManamy cites his dissents from recent 
general rate-increase decisions which “have stood the 
test of hindsight.” He follows through from such cita- 
tions with the observation that “the railroads cannot 
operate on advice or admonitions, no matter how wise 
or how generously provided, particularly when Congres- 
sional action, large expenditures, and a period of years 
will be required to make them effective.” 

Commissioner Miller also thought that the increases 
authorized would be inadequate; it was his view that 
the carriers “should be given the opportunity to try out 
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substantially all of their proposed adjustment.” Also, 
that the commission should have included in its report 
some expression of its intention to deal in the near 
future with the “railroad problem” which rate increases 
“can by no means solve.” In the latter connection 
Mr. Miller goes on to advocate consolidation of all rail- 
roads into one national system—a set-up which he pre- 
viously suggested in a speech delivered last August at 
the Salt Lake City, Utah, meeting of the National Asso- 
ciation of Railroad and Utilities Commissioners. It seeins 
to Mr. Miller that such a plan would “accomplish maxi- 
mum results,” and “no better solution” has been brought 
to his attention. 

Chairman Splawn objected to the uniform increases 
of 10 and 5 per cent, expressing the view that some 
gradation was required by the record. Commissioner 
Aitchison, who headed the specially-created Division 7 
which handled the case, concurred because “under the 
law of the land the applicants are entitled to recoup these 
increased costs”; but he nevertheless reiterates his pre- 
viously-expressed view that “a higher freight-rate level 
will in the long run have an adverse effect upon the full 
measure of national recovery so ardently desired by all.” 
Commissioner Eastman’s concurrence was a lengthy one, 
prompted by his view that the majority report, “although 
long, contains no adequate statement” of how its conclu- 
sions were reached. Thus Mr. Eastman undertook “to 
supply that deficiency” so far as his own reasons were 
concerned. Commissioner Lee concurred generally, with 
the reservation that it seemed “most unjust” to allow 
any increases on lumber, the products of agriculture, in- 
cluding fruits and vegetables and livestock and its prod- 
ucts. He went on to say that a permanent remedy for 
railroad ills does not lie solely in rate increases ; the solu- 
tion, he thinks, must contemplate a scaling down of fixed 
charges and a reduction in other expenses. Commis- 
sioner Caskie was persuaded that “a percentage increase, 
subject to specific or flat increases as maxima . . . which 
would preserve existing rate relations . . . and at the 
same time yield the additional revenue to which we find 
the petitioners are entitled, clearly is preferable to a 
straight percentage increase.” 


White House Meeting Next Week 


As stated in Commissioner Miller’s opinion the report 
of the commission contains no discussion of proposals for 
a solution of the railroad problem. Commissioner Fast- 
man does, however, refer to “other steps which I believe 
will in the long run prove more efficacious (than rate 
increases) and to which I hope that effective considera- 
tion may elsewhere be given.” His reference was perhaps 
to the forthcoming White House railroad meeting at 
which he, along with Chairman Splawn and Commis- 
sioner Mahaffie, will be among the conferees. President 
Roosevelt said at his March 8 press conference that he 
supposed he’d hold the railway meeting sometime next 
week; he did not comment on the decision which had 
been made public only a few minutes before. Mean- 
while the Association of American Railroads announced 
that spokesmen for major railroads would meet m 
Washington on Friday of this week to consider the 
future program of the industry. 

The commission included only a brief discussion of 
the pooling proposal advanced by Luther M. Walter, co- 
trustee of the Chicago Great Western. It found it un- 
necessary to determine the question thus raised because 
“the most glaring instances of inequality which exist . .. 
with respect to the relative rates of return enjoyed by 
the Pocahontas and other carriers, are being mitigated 
by our disposition of the present proceeding.” The 
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reference is to the denial of further increases on bitumi- 
nous coal; and note is also taken of the statement in 
the argument of Judge R. V. Fletcher, vice-president and 
general counsel of the Association of American Rail- 
roads, to the effect that the Pocahontas lines may be 
expected to come forward with some proposal for the 
redistribution of revenues obtained from the Ex Parte 
115 increases. 


Review of Applicants’ Case 


The report opens with a brief outline of the railroad 
petition and supporting pleas of American Trucking As- 
sociations, Inc., electric railways and water lines. These 
latter were summarized as seeking “whatever authority 
was requisite and within our authority to give, to enable 
the petitioners to make similar or corresponding in- 
creases in such of their own rates and charges as are 
subject to the Interstate Commerce Act.” Mention is 
made of the co-operation of state commissioners and of 
the participation of the National Bituminous Coal Com- 
mission and Consumers’ Counsel as the discussion leads 
up to its more detailed review of the carriers’ petition 
and the history of the case and its ‘hhearings. It is pointed 
out that the commission had before it “the testimony or 
statements of more than a thousand witnesses; and 
how the proceeding was expedited by a waiver of the 
usual rules of procedure “in favor of an informal sub- 
mission of briefs simultaneously with the completion of 
the oral argument.” Also, there is a reference to the 
denial of the railroads’ December 9, 1937, motion for 
authority to make the proposed increases effective im- 
mediately. 

In its discussion of “The Case Presented by Appli- 
cants” the commission first quotes the statement of J. M. 
Souby, assistant general counsel of the A.A.R., that 
“this is a revenue case, pure and simple.” It goes on 
to point out that the carriers have not been satisfied with 
their earnings since 1929, and that “the present petition 
was preceded by four others in the intervening period 
which sought permanent increases in freight rates gen- 
eral in scope ;” although, “the filing of the instant peti- 
tion was precipitated by the railroads’ critical financial 
situation in the latter part of‘ 1937, when operating costs 
increased rapidly and the volume of traffic declined 
abruptly and severely.” 


Here Are the Figures 


In the former connection there are listed the wage 
adjustments of last August and October which, if ap- 
plied to 1936 employment, would boost the annual pay- 
roll by $130,000,000. To this are added the estimated 
post-1936 increases in fuel costs ($15,930,556 a year for 
coal and $6,090,639 for oil), and increases aggregating 
$86,417,120 in costs of other materials. And the ad- 
Justed net increase in expense due to social security and 
retirement taxes would be $9,173,962 on an annual basis. 
Thus the total post-1936 increase in costs is fixed at 
about $247,612,000. Next it is calculated that the 
emergency charges, which expired at the end of 1936, 
produced in that year $119,789,379 in revenue. This 
has been replaced only to the extent of $84,309,125— 
$69,121,000 from the 1937 freight-rate increases and 
$15,188,125 from Southern and Western passenger-fare 
adjustments. Thus there is here a deficiency of $35,480,- 
254, which amount must be added to the above total of 
increased expenses ($247,612,000) to arrive at the 
amount which should be provided, through both last 
year’s and the present increases, to make the railroads 
as well off as they were in 1936. Such a calculation 
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produces the $283,000,000 which the commission esti- 
mates the 1937 increases and those now authorized may 
be expected to cover. 

Meanwhile the report had noted drop in net railway 
operating income during the last quarter of 1937; and 
that the decline in traffic during that period, “which has 
not yet been overcome, has been so sharp as to almost 
amount to a collapse of traffic to and from some indus- 
tries.” It goes on to call attention to the fact that the 
applicants ignored the recession because it came after 
they decided to file the petition, and because they expect 
its duration “to be of a temporary character.” Thus the 
railroad testimony was based on the assumption that 
“before the year 1938 is ended, the volume of traffic will 
be equivalent to that handled in 1936.” 

After additional revenue and expense calculations, the 
commission dismisses briefly the question of the relative 
profitableness of freight and passenger service, refusing 
as in the past to accede to the proposition that “we can 
authorize no increases in freight rates to correct defi- 
ciencies in aggregate earnings growing out of the in- 
ability of the passenger business to meet its full share 
of the revenue burden.” Next in turn come discussions 
of the evidence with respect to the additional revenue 
which the carriers expected to derive from the proposed 
increases; the financial results of operation from 1929 
to 1937; the adverse effect of increased costs on income ; 
and the lowering of the general level of rates and fares 
since 1929, 


Fixed Charges Not Cause of Trouble 


With respect to the effect of fixed charges the com- 
mission cites the railroad denial that the decline of their 
credit has been due to a weakening of the capital struc- 
ture; and finds evidence which “tends strongly to show 
that the major cause of unsatisfactory financial con- 
dition of the applicants as a whole is not to be found 
in excessive fixed charges.” It adds that “‘as the den- 
sity of traffic has increased the proportion of operating 
revenues required for fixed charges has fallen since 
1890.” Figures in this connection are interpreted to 
indicate that “the payrolls, other expenses, and notably 
taxes, increased much more rapidly than the revenues, 
and the increase in fixed charges showed the least per- 
centage of increase of all these items.” 

In the discussion of the “Narrowing of Spread Be- 
tween Operating Revenues and Costs” is found this 
statement: “When the volume of traffic is large, as 
from 1925 to 1929, a decline in the percentage of net 
railway operating income to gross revenue is not in- 
compatible with railroad prosperity; but if the margin 
of net earnings is narrow... . in average or good years, 
a protracted period of reduced traffic can hardly fail to 
produce financial distress.” There follows a listing of 
the mileage in receivership which the Erie and Min- 
neapolis, St. Paul and Sault Ste. Marie have recently 
brought up to 30 per cent of the country’s total. The 
attitude of. institutional investors is next reviewed, as 
is the evidence with respect to the market value of rail- 
road securities and the valuation of carrier property. 


Constitution Doesn't Protect 
Against Business Hazards 


In the latter connection it is explained that ‘Even 
though the applicants are not here asserting a consti- 
tutional right to a fair return, it is necessary for us 
to inquire into the question of the value of the property 
employed in performing the service, both because of its 
bearing upon the economic cost of performing the service, 
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and because of the duty we are under to avoid putting 
rates upon a basis which would compel the use of the 
property without just compensation, although the con- 
stitution does not protect against all business hazards.” 
Thus the valuation data prepared by the commission’s 
Bureau of Valuation and introduced as an exhibit in the 
case. At another point it is stated that “even if the fair 
value be assumed to be as low as $16,600,000, as urged 
by a statistical witness for bituminous coal operators, 
the adjusted net railway operating income for the 12 
months ended June 30, 1937, would be equivalent to a 
rate of return of 3.1 per cent.” 

The discussion of the prospects for earning power of 
roads of various financial strength assigns 28 per cent 
of the mileage to the prosperous lines, which “appear 
definitely able to maintain their solvency under present 
conditions” ; 42 per cent to an intermediate group con- 
sisting of companies “whose ability to earn their fixed 
charges in the current year on the basis of present costs 
and rates is more or less questionable” ; and the remain- 
ing to the group in the hands of receivers or trustees. 
The commission did not agree with some shippers that 
the problem of the lines already bankrupt could be dis- 
missed “as foreign to this proceeding.” It found “evi- 
dence that some of these bankrupt lines are faced with 
difficulty in avoiding operating deficits, let alone meet- 
ing or paying anything toward fixed charges.” 

In connection with improvements in operating effi- 
ciency it is pointed out that because the average wage 
per employee in 1936 was twice as large as it was in 
1916, fewer traffic units per dollar of payroll were pro- 
duced in the former year than 20 years before. The 
discussion of revenue needs of individual lines for the 
purpose of maintaining efficiency notes that “present 
budgets allow for practically no replacement of obso- 
lete equipment”; and that “the cumulative burden of 
deferred maintenance dating from the depression is still 
present.” Also, mention is here made of the fact that 
railroad executives “were of one mind in asserting that 
a considerable volume of traffic additional to that of 
1936, would be needed, even with increased rates, to 
bring about the desired financial results. . . . The pres- 
ent volume of available traffic is inadequate for the 
permanent support of the existing rail system.” On 
the value of service the commission places, alongside 
railroad contentions, reminders of the growth of com- 
petition and abandonments which have made the rail- 
way network progressively smaller. Because of the 
latter the service “does not possess the same universal- 
ity as formerly.” 


Doubts That A. T. A. Can Deliver Truckers 


After a review of the showing of the water lines, the 
report discusses at some length the position of Ameri- 
can Trucking Associations, Inc. In this connection it 
expresses some doubt that A. T. A. would be able to 
bring the entire motor trucking industry around to its 
point of view that trucking rates should be raised in 
proportion to the increases authorized for railroads. The 
discussion here proceeds to suggest that if the present 
trend in motor carrier finances continues the industry 
“will not be able to meet the service needs of the public 
and will gradually shrivel until merely that remnant 
survives which is able to carry on at a living profit.” 
On March 9 the A. T. A. announced that it would soon 
publish master tariffs to increase truck rates “on sub- 
stantially the basis of the advances allowed the rail- 
roads.” 

The report’s discussion of “Protestants’ Evidence” 
covers 100 pages. The protests, it pointed out, related 
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“to all the most important as well as many of the lesser 
commodities carried in commerce.”’ While the majority 
of these. protestants “frankly recognized the need for 
a betterment of the revenue of the rail carriers, others 
were critical of the showing made by applicants, and 
argued that the situation had been pictured in too un- 
favorable light.” Others, comprising “the great majority 
of protestants” took the position that the proposed in- 
creases “would do the rail carriers no good, in that th 
effect (after, perhaps, the momentary impulse) would 
simply dry up rail traffic by causing diversion thereoi 
to competing forms of transport agencies, or a reloca- 
tion of industry or change of the manner of distribu- 
tion.” 

Also, “a large section of the protestants strenuously 
objected” to any increases, because, they claimed, their 
industries were worse off than the railroads; and “‘: 
very substantial number made claim that reductions in 
rates would stimulate the flow of traffic and bring about 
a higher degree of prosperity for the rails at once, and 
thereafter than any general increase could yield.” In 
the latter connection the commission finds “respectable 
economic authority supporting the opinion that any in- 
crease whatever in the existing circumstances is un- 
sound, and will make the general situation worse, espe- 
cially in the long run.” 


Testimony of Protestants 


The report finds it impracticable to deal with the 
diverse protestant testimony except in its broad outlines. 
It proceeds on the latter basis, first giving citations on 
its authority to deal with the various elements involved 
in a revenue case of this character. Turning to “the 
more important individual commodities or groups of 
commodities” the commission considers in turn class 
rates, products of agriculture, including livestock, prod- 
ucts of mines, products of forests, manufactures and 
miscellaneous and column rates. The discussion of 
products of agriculture is a lengthy one, much of which 
is devoted to the testimony and exhibits offered by Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Wallace and his associates. That 
presentation was accepted as “high authority.” Note 
is taken, however, of the recent enactment of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act of 1938, which, among other 
things, “provides machinery to assist farmers to obtain, 
so far as practicable, parity prices for important com- 
modities” ; also, it requires the I. C. C. to notify the 
Secretary of Agriculture of complaints affecting the 
transportation of farm products, and authorizes him to 
appear in any such proceeding. 

At another point in this section is the observation that 
“important as are the grain rates to the producers, the 
importance of the grain traffic to the western lines . . . 
cannot be overemphasized. It is the cornerstone of their 
revenues. Unless these Western railroads secure some 
additional revenue from their grain traffic, it is difficult 
to see where they can obtain it in any volume, and they 
must obtain it to avoid calamity.” Later in the same 
connection it is observed that other agricultural com- 
modities “are most important from the tonnage and 
revenue standpoint to many of the lines in the Western 
district ;’ and the principal railways in that district 
“which are in keen financial distress are those which de- 
pend for their revenues in large part” upon such 
products. 

The section on products of mines points out that the 
estimated additional revenue sought from bituminous 
coal was only 9 per cent of the total, whereas it was 57 
per cent in the Ex Parte 115 case. Thus the present 
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portant in relation to the proposal as a whole” than the 
bituminous adjustments approved in 115. It was not so 
clear to Mr. Eastman that coke should be relieved of 
further increases, but he thought it could be included 
with bituminous coal “on the principle that the tail goes 
with the hide.” In connection with anthracite coal, 
which got no Ex Parte 115 increase, but now gets 10 
cents per ton, the commission cites the “deplorable 
economic condition in the anthracite region” in which 
“transportation rates have a part, but only a small part.” 
The denial of any increase on iron ore is found justified 
on the basis of the prosperity of the more important ore- 
carrying roads. 

The discussion of products of forests considers the 
effect of rate increases on home-building costs, and calls 
it “fallacious to look merely to the increase in transpor- 
tation costs from the mill to the place of utilization” 
when a proposal for general increases on all commodities 
is involved. It goes on to point out that such increases 
reflect themselves in higher costs all along the line. Thus 
“a freight rate increase as proposed while resulting in 
an increase of but from one to two per cent in direct 
cost, when cumulated would tend to retard the building 
of a substantial number of small homes.” 

Similar reviews of the situation with respect to various 
commodities in the “Manufactures and Miscellaneous” 
group brings the commission to its above-mentioned dis- 
cussion of the pooling plan advanced by Co-Trustee 
Walter of the Chicago Great Western. It points out 
here that the divisions, which Mr. Walter regarded as 
inequitable and which prompted him to advocate the 
pooling plan unless they were adjusted, cannot be cor- 
rected in the present proceeding. However, the report 
adds, “It is not inappropriate to call attention to the 
essential similarity of the plan . . . and the concept of a 
trust-fund in surplus earnings which was the basis of 
the recapture provision of section 15a as added to the 
Interstate Commerce Act by the Transportation Act, 
1920. While the recapture provision of section 15a has 
since been repealed and the rule of rate-making has 
taken another form, the motivating causes for the repeal 
did not touch upon the question of the soundness of the 
principle that the amount of increases made for general 
revenue purposes might be apportioned-so as to ac- 
complish the principal objects of the act—the mainte- 
nance of an adequate national system of transportation.” 


Conclusions 


Then come the conclusions which set forth at the out- 
set that “the gravity of the issues in this proceeding has 
impelled us to press it to a conclusion with all the speed 
which is possible in a case involving every freight rate 
and charge in the country, consistently with the develop- 
ment of the requisite facts and hearing all parties inter- 
ested in the result.” The report continues: 


The present revenues of the applicants are inadequate, whether 
the simple common law tests be applied, or if they be judged by 
the statute with reference to their sufficiency, under honest, eco- 
nomical, and efficient management, to provide in the public in- 
terest adequate and efficient railway transportation service at the 
lowest cost consistent with furnishing such service. The record 
shows that the existing basis of rates is not sufficient to maintain 
in full vigor either rail or water transportation, or to permit 
improvement of the relations between and the coordination of 
transportation by motor and other carriers. An increase of 
15 per cent generally based upon a normal volume of traffic, as 
roposed, is for a larger amount than is reasonably necessary to 
reet the purposes of the increase, if realizable, and will be such 
a deterrent to traffic as to stifle movement. The addition to pres- 
nt rates of a lesser percentage of increase than that proposed, 
cupled with the increasing of the many rates which are now 
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below levels we have already approved as reasonable, will result 
in a more harmonious rate structure, and will compensate for 
the added costs shown, based on a normal flow of traffic, and 
will better insure such a flow of traffic than a blanket horizontal 
percentage increase. The present attempt to allocate the necessary 
increased revenue in flat amounts to be added to existing rates 
would be hazardous in its possible revenue results, and would 
unduly ignore the element of distance as a measure of cost. 

The attempt to state a particular sum as measuring the de- 
ficiency or which will result from our authorization would be 
futile, because the amount must necessarily depend upon the 
future course of both earnings and expenses, the one being de- 
pendent upon the unpredictable future volume of traffic, and the 
other upon the course of prices of materials, wages, and taxes 
—all of which are subject to change. From the generality of 
this conclusion it is possible to segregate one compact body of 
rail carriers, namely, those comprising the Class I roads in the 
Pocahontas region, and their revenues, mainly derived from the 
transportation of bituminous coal, are on the whole adequate or 
more than adequate, but nothing indicates that the revenues or 
return of such lines other than from bituminous coal are above 
the average of other rail lines. Our conclusion embraces not 
only the steam railroad lines of a major character which were 
parties to the original petition filed with us, which became the 
basis for this proceeding of investigation, but also the smaller 
steam and electric railways, and the coastwise and inland water 
lines which are governed by the provisions of part I of the 
interstate commerce act, and which have come into this pro- 
ceeding and been heard. 

But upon the record we are not able to find that the imposition 
of a horizontal increase in rates and charges of 15 per cent 
(subject to certain limitations attached to the proposal) upon 
all the present going rates and charges will result in a body of 
rates and charges which are on the whole, or in any region or 
district, just and reasonable. We conclude that the increases 
which were accomplished immediately before the end of the year 
1936 in transcontinental rates; the flat increases made upon 
cotton effective July 31, 1937; those made effective early in the 
year 1937, as described in our report in General Commodity Rate 
Increases, 1937, supra, at page 673 thereof; those distinctly 
approved in our report in the case last cited, and made effective 
in November, 1937; and those which became effective on and 
before December 20, 1937, as the result of our order in the case 
last cited suspending outstanding orders to enable the publica- 
tion and filing of increases on other commodities as prayed all 
should be considered as part and parcel of the matter we are 
now considering. These increases were permitted because of a 
general financial, economic, and traffic situation which is one 
with that now prevalent, modified only in the degree of its in- 
tensity and by the interjection of some new elements and the 
elimination of others. The amount of added revenue realized by 
increases made effective during the progress of the proceeding 
last cited, or directly dependent upon the decision therein, was 
very substantial. In the case of bituminous coal the increase 
aggregated between 4 and 5 per cent, and certain rates exceeded 
10 per cent. In this proceeding, which involves revenues gen- 
erally and touches all commodities, it is reasonable and just that 
the contributions to revenues already made in such manner should 
be recognized, and it would be neither just nor reasonable to 
pyramid percentage increases thereon equal to the percentages 
imposed upon commodities which were not so increased. To do 
so would subject such doubly-increased commodities to an undue 
proportion of the total transportation burden, and subject those 
particular descriptions of traffic to undue and unreasonable preju- 
dice and disadvantage as compared with all other commodities. 


The above continues through a statement of the find- 
ings with respect to the specific increases allowed, as set 
forth in the foregoing, to a suggestion that “it may be 
possible by cooperative action between the carriers and 
the shippers to devise a system of statement of maximum 
increases, or of flat amounts, which will accomplish the 
purpose of effecting the increases authorized while giv- 
ing credit for rate increases already accomplished as 
above described.” The commission “will cooperate in 
working out the details of such an arrangement if 
desired.” 
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Hearing on Pettengill Bill 


Railroad labor and National Industrial Traffic 
League urge enactment 


ESTIMONY in support of the Pettengill bill 
I (H. R. 1668) was expected to be concluded at the 
March 11 session of hearings before the Senate 
committee on interstate commerce. In addition to the 
Association of American Railroads presentation on be- 
half of the railroads, the measure, which would eliminate 
the long-and-short-haul clause of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act’s fourth section, drew endorsements from rail- 
road labor, the National Industrial Traffic League and 
representatives of individual industries. The N. I. T. 
League claimed the bill as its own. 


Canal Competition Hurt Rocky Mountain Area 


First of the witnesses at last week’s sessions, subse- 
quent to those reported in the Railway Age of March 5, 
was E. G. Plowman, traffic manager of the Colorado Fuel 
& Iron Corporation, Denver, Colo. Mr. Plowman 
opened his statement with a quotation from the June, 
1937, report of the National Resources Committee, en- 
titled “Our Cities.” The quotation read: “While certain 
cities and regions have been favored by the construction 
of such governmental projects as the Panama canal, 
others, like the Middle West, have been adversely af- 
fected.” This statement, Mr. Plowman asserted “applies 
with even greater force to the Rocky Mountain region,” 
and thus he urged passage of the bill because “the appar- 
ent inflexible fourth section is the sole cause of this un- 
fortunate effect of Panama Canal competition. 

The witness went on to explain how his company, with 
the only steel plant between the Missouri river and the 
Pacific, was from 1871 until about 1920 “an important 
factor in developing this portion of our country.” Since 
1920, however, “population growth has concentrated 
around the outer limits of our country; and the Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Corporation “has found its location increas- 
ingly disadvantageous.” Here Mr. Plowman quoted sta- 
tistics of his company’s sales, pointing out also that “in 
1935 there was imported through Pacific Coast ports 
63,513 net tons of iron and steel products.” That is a 
Department of Commerce figure, and a Department of 
Labor bulletin was cited as authority for the witness’ 
next statement that “53 man-hours of American labor are 
required to produce each gross ton of steel.” 

In closing Mr. Plowman noted that “much has been 
said about the need for rigid fourth section provisions to 
protect Rocky Mountain business interests.” He added, 
however, that his company, “one of the largest industrial 
enterprises in the Rocky Mountain section, . . . has been 
hampered and its opportunity to afford employment to 
its thousands of employees has been restricted, not helped, 
by the present law.” 

After Mr. Ployman’s appearance the presentation on 
behalf of the railroads was resumed with the testimony 
of Harry Wilson, vice-chairman of the Traffic Executive 
Association—Eastern Territory. Asking the committee 
to “free the hands of the railroads from unnecessary re- 
straint so they can compete, with the requirements of the 
law, for the business they need,” Mr. Wilson called the 
clause “unjust and unfair under present conditions.” 


Wasuincton, D. C., 


Both the shippers and the railroads would find the pro- 
posed legislation advantageous, he insisted. 


Brings Serious Delays and Great Expense 


Under the clause, the witness pointed out, “a railroad 
is now unable, regardless of the circumstances and the 
reasonableness of so doing, to charge a lower rate for a 
longer haul than it charges for an intermediate shorter 
haul—unless and until it applies to the Commission, and, 
if successful after going through the complicated pro- 
cedure provided, obtains formal permission.” These 
steps, with few exceptions, must be repeated when condi- 
tions change again, and serious delay and great expense 
follow in most cases, he added. He went on to explain 
that, while the railroads are complying with this proced- 
ure, they cannot publish the proposed reduced rates at 
the competitive points. And thus lacking in rates that 
will attract traffic, they are powerless to do anything but 
lose it. Typical instances were cited to show that “this 
is a most serious and substantial handicap to the best in- 
terests, not only of the railroads, but also of the ship- 
pers.” 

“It would seem that where the shipping public and the 
railroads are a unit, as in this case, any law, the effect of 
which is to cause dissatisfaction among all interested 
parties and benefit no one, might well be repealed and 
permit the natural forces of trade to govern rather than 
an arbitrary rule which creates situations that do not 
meet trade conditions,’ Mr. Wilson added. He also re- 
minded the committee that the repeal of the clause “would 
still leave the railroads under sufficient statutory re- 
straints and the commission’s regulatory powers to in- 
sure the continuance of absolutely reasonable and fair 
rail rates.” If there is any apprehension among shipping 
interests at the intermediate non-competitive points that 
passage of the Pettengill bill would subject them to some 
danger of an increase in their rates to offset the reduc- 
tions at the competitive terminals, it is “unfounded and 
contrary to all experience,” Mr. Wilson pointed out. 

The witness said that the removal of the long-and- 
short-haul handicap would “in no sense enable the rail- 
roads to destroy, as some may intimate, any other form 
of transportation.” “The best evidence of this is to be 
found in the provisions of the statutes themselves,” he 
stated, explaining that the law prohibits the railroads 
from maintaining any rail rate structure that will violate 
any of the rights of other kinds of carriers. Holding that 
the enactment of the Pettengill Bill would help all con- 
cerned, Mr. Wilson observed that “lower rates for longer 
hauls than for shorter ones cannot possibly be unlawful 
or detrimental to the shipper who pays the higher but 
still lawful rate for the shorter haul.” 


Would Tend to Reduce All Rates 


“On the contrary,” he argued, “the lower competitive 
rates for the longer hauls would tend actually to benefit 
the intermediate higher rated points because such lower 
rates for the longer hauls would enable carriers to obtain 
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traffic which they would not otherwise get, at rates yield- 
ing some profit. This would have a general tendency to 
hold down the entire rate structure to a lower level than 
would be possible if such longer-haul traffic could not 
be obtained.” 

“The situation is simply one where the railroads are 
faced as never before in their history with unprecedented 
competition arising, not only within the industry itself, 
but also from the powerful, new transportation agencies 
which have developed within the past ten years,” Mr. 
Wilson concluded. “These conditions of competition, be- 
ing non-existent at the time the long-and-short-haul 
clause was put into the statute, create now a situation 
not then contemplated. If for no other reason than this 
change in competitive conditions, the railroads ought to 
be free of all unnecessary fetters so that they may better 
be able to survive in the public interest. But there are 
other reasons for the repeal of the clause. The reason 
for its inclusion in the statute no longer exists because 
of the subsequent addition of the minimum rate power 
and the power to suspend. Its repeal could and would 
injure no one; neither would it make possible an unlaw- 
ful rail rate.” 

James T. Carbine, coal traffic manager of the Penn- 
sylvania, testified briefly in answer to a question asked 
earlier in the hearing by Senator Davis of Pennsylvania 
as to the probable effect of the bill’s passage on the 
movement of anthracite coal. It was Mr. Carbine’s 
view that enactment of the measure “would not ad- 
versely affect’? anthracite rate adjustments. ‘In fact,” 
he added, “it should prove beneficial, and should help 
coal producers to meet the competition of other fuels.” 
Mr. Carbine was followed by F. N. Hiller, general 
freight agent of the Delaware & Hudson, who told the 
committee that the present long-and-short-haul clause 
has placed certain restrictions against the routes of his 
road that “tend to impair seriously the service which 
the carrier had theretofore rendered to the public. Mr. 
Hiller explained that traffic which the D. & H. handles 
as a bridge line brings it considerable revenue. Yet, 
due to its location, “it is particularly susceptible to re- 
strictions applied under the present clause.” 


Pacific Coast Not Only Section Interested 


Next came Chairman Eugene Morris of the Central 
Freight Association, who opened with the assertion that 
shippers, as well as the railroads, stand to benefit ma- 
terially from enactment of the bill. Repeal of the long- 
and-short-haul clause, he added, “would result in a 
substantial saving of time and money to the carriers,” 
and “would place them in a position to deal more freely 
and efficiently with the numerous competitive situations 
which arise almost daily where the principles of the 
clause are involved.” Noting the frequent references to 
the clause in connection with the movement of traffic 
to and from the Pacific coast, the witness called atten- 
tion also to “water competitive situations within the 
interior of this country on the Great Lakes and rivers 
of the middle states which are just as serious to the 
railroads operating in this particular section as the situa- 
tion prevailing in connection with traffic moving via 
water through the Panama Canal.” 

In view of the change in conditions since the clause 
Was initiated in 1887, and also because ample protection 
is afforded all concerned under other sections of the Act. 
Mr. Morris held that “there really seems to be no actual 
need for the provision.” Like other railroad witnesses, 
he spoke of the “complicated and burdensome” procedure 
an! time, labor and expenditure necessary should the 
ra'! carriers seek relief from the long-and-short-haul pro- 
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vision. If the clause were removed from the Act, “the 
railroads would be in a position at once to file tariffs 
to prevent large volumes of traffic from being diverted 
from the rails to the water routes,” Mr. Morris pointed 
out. “The diversion of this traffic represents a great 
loss, especially when carriers are in financial distress 
because of the general depression and the competition 
of other forms of transportation,” he said. 

Asserting that most of the representatives of industry 
“believe the railroads should be permitted to establish 
such rates as are necessary to meet the competition as 
they find it without reducing the rates from or to inter- 
mediate points,” the witness went on to say that “‘ship- 
pers and receivers of freight generally appreciate that 
a railroad which has assisted in the initiation, develop- 
ment and maintenance of an industry has an inherent 
right to handle a fair share of the traffic to or from the 
industry. Moreover, they feel that the railroads should 
be permitted to make rates that will enable this to be 
done without such competitive rates being used as a 
basis for the rates from or to points where the boat 
line or other competitive transportation is not a factor.” 

Mr. Morris also informed the* committee that many 
boats operating to and from the interior lake ports make 
no contribution toward the maintenance of government. 
“But,” he continued, “they do take from our railroads, 
event at unremunerative charges, the traffic and revenue 
which the latter are sorely in need of, and thereby 
deprive our industries of production and our citizens 
of wages and income to which they are justly entitled.” 
He deplored the fact that applications, under the present 
arrangement, are frequently not granted “until after the 
shippers and receivers have added their facilities for boat 
accommodations and, in fact, part of all of the traffic 
is actually moved.” 

“The elimination of the long-and-short-haul clause 
would not be harmful to anyone,” Mr. Morris concluded. 
“On the contrary, it would prove to be of much benefit 
to shippers and carriers. Its repeal would not deprive 
the Interstate Commerce Commission of its power to 
control completely any rate situation. The carriers’ 
representatives who are charged with the responsibility 
of making rates are familiar with the law. Likewise, 
the shippers’ representatives are familiar with the stat- 
ute and do not fail to cite its provisions if any carrier 
intentionally or through neglect contravenes them.” 

During the course of his presentation Mr. Morris was 
here and there interrupted by questions from committee 
members, the first being from Senator Bone of Wash- 
ington who wanted to know whether or not the barge 
lines filed tariffs. Judge R. V. Fletcher, vice-president 
and general counsel of the Association of American Rail- 
roads, explained that the government-owned Inland \at- 
erways Corporation files only its joint rail-water rates— 
not its port-to-port rates. At another point Senator 
Minton of Indiana manifested a continuing interest in 
the paper work involved in fourth section tariffs. While 
the witness was outlining difficulties in that connection 
the Indianan interrupted to ask if passage of the bill 
would eliminate such procedure. Mr. Morris replied 
in the affirmative—the tariff-publication work which he 
had been describing was all due to the present fourth 
section. During the hearing’s earlier stages, as reported 
in last week’s issue, Senator Minton was “almost sold” 
on the bill after seeing a fourth-section tariff offered 
as an exhibit by Chairman Joseph G. Kerr of the South- 
ern Freight Association. 

Senator Schwartz of Wyoming asked what proportion 
of total railroad income is expended by reason of 
work on regulatory matters before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. Judge Fletcher was unable to an- 
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swer; he thought it would be a relatively small propor- 
tion of the gross, but “a right critical amount, some- 
times, as affecting the net.”” Senator Schwartz went on 
to say that he would like to have the information, be- 
cause he would like to support the bill, especially if it 
is going to create railroad employment. Judge Fletcher 
agreed to see if the data could be compiled. The Wyo- 
ming senator was assured by Mr. Morris that it would 
not be the purpose of the railroads to establish a coast- 
to-coast rate that would not be compensatory to some 
degree. 

Senator Bone was interested in the probable effect on 
the Middle West of the elimination of Panama Canal 
tolls on intercoastal carriers (as now proposed in the 
Senate) and of possible coast-to-coast railroad rates 
lower than rates from the Middle West to the Coast. 
The latter, if it were put in, would not aggravate the 
situation of the Middle West, Judge Fletcher said. He 
explained that the traffic involved is all going by water 
now anyway; and a rail rate so low as to be non- 
compensatory would be subject to challenge. 

Here Frank Lyon, representing the Intercoastal 
Steamship Association, spoke up to say that intercoastal 
rates are now regulated by the Maritime Commission. 
He went on to declare that along with the long-and- 
short-haul clause would go the “reasonably compensa- 
tory” clause ; and the latter, Mr. Lyon charged, is “what 
the fight is about—the rest is pretense.” Judge Fletcher 
confined his immediate reply to an assertion that he did 
not agree that enactment of the bill would permit rail- 
roads to publish rates which were less than compensa- 
tory. A more detailed reply, he added, will be made 
after the presentation of Mr. Lyon’s clients is in the 
record. Senator Schwartz asked if there would be any 
objection to leaving the “reasonably compensatory” clause 
in the act; and Judge Fletcher explained that it is tied 
up with some other language that the railroads want 
eliminated. 


An “Obstacle to Commerce” 


R. G. Hawkinson, assistant to traffic manager of the 
Chicago Great Western, followed Mr. Morris in the wit- 
ness chair. Testifying on behalf of the railroads operat- 
ing west of Chicago and east of the Rocky Mountains, 
Mr. Hawkinson labeled the long-and-short-haul clause 
“an obstacle to commerce” in that it “merely slows up 
the work of making necessary and appropriate changes 
in rates, adds to the complexity of tariffs, increases the 
difficulties of their use and imposes an unnecessary and 
unproductive expense upon the railroads in the compila- 
tion, printing, posting and distribution of their tariffs.” 
He added that “the resultant expense to shippers and the 
government is not unimportant.” Mr. Hawkinson called 
the committee’s attention to the fact that, since-the clause 
was originally written into the Act, the powers and duties 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission have been greatly 
enlarged. Two sections which have been placed in the 
law give that body the power of suspension and the 
authority to prescribe minimum as well as maximum 
rates. 

Industries located west of Lake Michigan and east of 
the Rocky Mountains would find the passage of the pro- 
posed measure advantageous in that it would permit the 
rail carriers to establish reasonable competitive rates to 
coast terminals, Mr. Hawkinson testified. This, he con- 
tinued, would result in Midwest industries’ being able to 
compete more fairly with similar industries situated at 
points closer to water transportation, and would also 
make it possible for them to meet foreign competition 
more effectively. 
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“Whenever competitive situations arise,” Mr. Hawk: 
son concluded, “quick action is usually necessary on 
part of the railroads to meet them; but more often th 
not the requirements of the long-and-short-haul clau 
have the effect of defeating the purpose of the rail c: 
riers. In such cases, the detriments to the railroad ini 
not to the benefit of the shipping public, but only to ¢ 
railroad’s competing form of transportation, whether 
be the water carriers, motor trucks or pipe lines. |. 
scinding the long-and-short-haul clause cannot possi 
result in injury to any community or to any individia 
Every locality and every shipper would still be fully pro- 
tected under other sections of the Act. The fairness of 
the railroads’ request to amend the law is obvious when 
one considers that no other form of competitive transpor- 
tation is burdened or hampered by like rules and condi- 
tions.” 
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Conditions Along Atlantic Coast 


R. G. Hodgkin, assistant freight traffic manager of the 
Atlantic Coast Line, told how the railroads serving the 
territory contiguous to the south Atlantic coast and Flor- 
ida are faced with keen competition from water carriers 
on the Atlantic Ocean and the inland waterways. In 
conjunction with the motor truck lines, the operations of 
which have greatly increased in recent years, these water 
carriers have made further invasions of the territory, 
with the result of ruinous losses in the railroads’ earn- 
ings, he said. 

“Confronted with this situation,’ Mr. Hodgkin con- 
tinued, “it is particularly important that our efforts to 
participate in the handling of traffic from the territory 
directly served by the Atlantic Coast Line and its con- 
nections be not unduly handicapped by arbitrary limita- 
tions such as those which arise under the present clause.” 

The witness cited a number of examples to show that 
“the administration of the provision as interpreted by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission necessarily works an 
injustice upon the railroads in the Carolinas and the 
Southeast.” Declaring that the railroads desire to aid 
American manufacturers in meeting foreign competition, 
Mr. Hodgkin stated that “we do not believe that there 
should be any law a reasonable interpretation of which 
operates to handicap efforts of the railroads to assist 
American. industry to compete in this country with the 
products of foreign industry. We do not believe that 
there should be any law the effect of which is to deprive 
any industry of the opportunity to employ American 
labor to fill the wants of the consuming market in the 
United States.” 

Despite the commission’s granting to the railroads of 
a certain degree of relief under the fourth section of the 
Act, the witness testified, “the coastwise steamship lines 
control the greater part of all traffic such as they desire 
to obtain from Central Western territory to South At- 
lantic and Florida ports. These steamship lines opposed 
the granting of any relief and it is certain that they will 
throw every obstacle in the way of any modification of 
the commission’s order which might enable the all-rail 
lines to compete more successfully. I have heard their 
traffic officers openly state that they will not voluntarily 
consent to any modification of the present adjustment, 
the effect of which may be to enable the rail lines to 
obtain a larger share of the traffic. One cannot blame 
them for desiring to retain as much of the business as 
they can hold. But some of us are definitely of the opin- 
ion that the commission has. so tied our hands by its ad- 
ministration of the fourth section that we have been 
powerless to protect our interests unless at the price of 
radical reductions in the rates to intermediate interior 
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destinations where the same character of competition 
does not exist.” 


I. C. C. Doing Its Best 


-Mr. Hodgkin assured the committee that he believes 
the I. C. C. “is now endeavoring to administer the fourth 
section fairly in accordance with its interpretation of 
what the law means, and that it is, in a majority of in- 
stances, disposing of applications as promptly as it can.” 
“Nevertheless,” he contended, “the operation of this law, 
by reason of delays in passing upon certain of the appli- 
cations, the insufficiency of the relief sometimes granted 
and the burdensome technical limitations imposed upon 
us by the commission’s orders, has worked and continues 
to work a vast injustice upon lines situated like the At- 
lantic Coast Line, in that its administration prevents us 
from meeting competition where we find it, and hampers 
efforts to do business in a businesslike manner, to a de- 
gree in which no other industry is so hindered.” 

Expressing doubt as to whether any other section of 
the country has suffered so much as the South through 
the application of the long-and-short-haul clause, Mr. 
Hodgkin said that the provision “has been of no special 
benefit to the shipping public.” “From a practical stand- 
point,” he concluded, “the chief beneficiaries of this fea- 
ture of the law have been the water carriers, and also the 
trucks to the extent that there have been hookups be- 
tween water and truck service.” 


Rail Labor Favors Bill 


This week’s sessions opened on Monday with presen- 
tations of representatives of organized railroad labor, 
who favored the bill as a measure which would augment 
railway traffic and thereby increase railroad employment. 
First among these labor witnesses was John T. Corbett. 
assistant grand chief engineer and national legislative 
representative of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engi- 
neers. He called attention to subsidies enjoyed by water 
lines and highway carriers and suggested that under 
such circumstances the railroads should have the relief 
which they seek. It was Mr. Corbett’s view that unless 
something is done for the railroads they will be “dumped 
on the front porch” of the people of the United States. 
He went on to suggest that one of two things ought to 
happen—either all forms of transportation should be 
regulated on the same basis, or railroad regulation should 
be relaxed. : 

Chairman Wheeler interrupted to advance again his 
previously expressed opinion that freedom for railroads 
in rate matters would bring unlimited competition within 
the industry. Also, his view that the railroad positions 
hefore the committee and in the Ex Parte 123 rate ad- 
vance case are inconsistent. In the latter connection the 
chairman held that either rates ought to go up to get 
greater revenues or they ought to go down (as presum- 


ably they would with fourth-section relief) to get greater 
revenues. 


Government Ownership Discussed 


Senator Bone started the discussion of government 
ownership of railroads when he asked Mr. Corbett if 
nationalization would not be the only thing to do if the 
sailroads were “dumped on us.” Mr. Corbett thought 
1. would, although he went on to say that the B. of L. E. 
's on record against government ownership. However, 
‘n€ witness continued, the B. of L. E. members have 

itnessed much socialization in other fields, and thus 
ir, Corbett is of the opinion that “a large number of 
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railroad employees are beginning to believe that per- 
haps they may have been wrong” in their opposition to 
nationalization of the railroads. The latter is in line 
with Mr. Corbett’s recent testimony before the House 
committee on interstate and foreign commerce in support 
of the 70-car train-limit bill. His statement there em- 
bodied a suggestion of labor advocacy of government 
ownership if employees do not receive the treatment 
which they believe is their due. 

Senator Bone suggested that “we’re going to build 
a Nicaraguan canal” and if it is to be utilized as it should 
be intercoastal ship lines will have to be subsidized. 
Such a set-up, he added, would aggravate the problem 
of coast-to-coast competition in transport. Chairman 
Wheeler interrupted to say he is one of those who are 
opposed to subsidies “of all kinds.” And Senator Min- 
ton asked how about the “subsidy” involved in the tariff 
on copper. The chairman replied that the tariff “is not 
the same kind of thing” as direct subsidy payments out 
of the Treasury. The latter, such as those given to ship- 
ping, Mr. Wheeler added, have always been attended 
by a scandal. 

After some further discussion with Senator Minton 
along the same line, the chairman asked Mr. Corbett 
if one reason for the opposition to government owner- 
ship of railroads had not been the fear that the carriers 
would become a political football. The witness did not 
know the reasons which prompted B. of L. E. members 
to place themselves on record in opposition. 

Returning to his prepared statement Mr. Corbett told 
of the drop in railway employment brought about by 
losses of traffic to subsidized and unregulated competi- 
tors. In this connection he pointed out how much low 
grade freight traffic has gone to the water lines while 
highway carriers have taken much high-grade business. 


Conductors Have “Keenly Felt’ Traffic Losses 


W. D. Johnson, vice-president and national legislative 
representative of the Order of Railway Conductors, 
made a brief statement to ask a favorable report on be- 
half of the conductors, who “have very keenly felt” the 
reduction in railway traffic. Mr. Johnson said that he 
had been requested by Arthur J. Lovell, vice-president 
and national legislative representative of the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Firemen & Enginemen, and A. F. 
Stout, national legislative representative of the Brother- 
hood of Maintenance of Way Employees, to place those 
organizations on record in favor of the bill. He also 
submitted a resolution which had been adopted at a 
recent meeting of labor representatives from 11 South- 
ern states. 

J. A. Farquharson, national legislative representative 
of the Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen, felt that, so 
long as there are subsidized ships, the railroads should 
be able to fix rates so that they can hold and perhaps 
recover some business. He thought that a solution of 
the canal problem would be a minimum ship-rate classi- 
fication to prevent the water carriers from cutting too 
far under rail rates; also, equal regulation. Chairman 
Wheeler agreed “fully” with the idea that rates “should 
be on some comparable basis.” Mr. Farquharson went 
on to point out how transportation costs on inland water- 
ways are in excess of rail rates when “we put back onto 
the water traffic charges that should be there.” He be- 
lieves that if the railroads are given the opportunity to 
compete, they will recover some business; and he thinks 
the long-run result will be of benefit to the water car- 
riers—it will eliminate the “cheap bootleg” competition 
that has “ruined” both the ship lines and the railroads. 

S. B. Winn, chairman of the Montana State Com- 
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mittee and of the Western Conference Committee of the 
Standard Railroad Labor Organizations, told the com- 
mittee that organized railroad labor in Chairman Wheel- 
er’s state of Montana favors the bill. In Mr. Winn’s 
opinion either the long-and-short-haul clause should be 
repealed, or it should be made applicable to all transport 
agencies. The latter, he said, has not been proposed, 
and he is not sure it would be workable; but he is sure 
it would be attempted if the government were operating 
the railroads. Senator Wheeler asked if the real com- 
plaint of the railroads were not against the way the 
present law has been administered by the I. C. C. rather 
than the law itself. The witness replied in the affirma- 
tive, and the chairman said that the Montana opposition 
comes from stock men and other small interests; he 
supposed the copper companies would favor the bill. 

Senator Minton asked how these stock men and other 
small shippers would be injured, and Chairman Wheeler 
replied that they would be around to tell the committee. 
He added that all they have to go by is history. Mr. 
Winn could understand the opposition if such history 
were recent, a view which chairman characterized as 
one assuming that railroads have reformed. Mr. Wheeler 
went on to say that he had tried to bring about regula- 
tion of water lines and to point out, in fairness to the 
water carriers, that the “more intelligent” of the ship- 
ping men favored such regulation. The witness closed 
with a reminder that “the chairman of this committee 
has repeatedly said that what the railroads need is more 
traffic.” He added that passage of the bill would help 
in that connection. 

Labor representatives from other Western states fol- 
lowed with brief statements along similar lines. Among 
these were J. S. Denise, chairman of the Washington 
State Legislative Board of the B. of L. F. & E.; W. E. 
Skinner, Colorado state legislative representative of the 
B. of R. T. and W. O. Pell, B. of L. E. representative 
from Utah. Harry See, California state legislative repre- 
sentative of the B. of R. T., was unable to appear, but 
the committee agreed to include in the record a state- 
ment in support of the bill which Mr. See made at hear- 
ings before the House committee on interstate and 
foreign commerce. 


Southwestern Carriers Need Relief 


Here the presentation on behalf of the railroads was 
again resumed with the testimony of D. R. Lincoln, as- 
sistant to the chief traffic officer of the Missouri Pacific 
Lines. Appearing on behalf of all railroads in the 
Southwestern region, Mr. Lincoln said that “commodi- 
ties produced and manufactured within the Southwest 
must find markets in distant territories of consumption 
in competition with products of other parts of the 
country.” 

“The rail carriers serving this territory,” he went on, 
“have, in the past, found it difficult and, in some cases 
impossible, due to the requirements of the long-and- 
short-haul provision, to establish the necessary rates to 
permit a free distribution of Southwestern products. 
Manifestly, the observance of the present clause require- 
ments in connection with all traffic which would find 
destination outside of Southwestern territory would re- 
sult in very serious losses in revenue to the railroads.” 

During his testimony, the witness showed how the 
railroads he represents have endeavored to assist in 
disposing of the surpluses; and how, in some instances, 
they have accomplished something in that direction as 
the result of the clause’s relief, “although after con- 
siderable effort and more or less delay.” He also 
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pointed out how, due to the peculiar circumstances and 
conditions, results have been obtained without the pro- 
vision’s relief—“but by denying the traffic to some line 
or lines forming reasonably short routes on account of 
the otherwise disastrous affects upon rates and rey- 
enues;” and how, in other cases, “they have utterly 
failed to assist in disposing of surpluses by the inability 
to obtain necessary relief.” 

“Our economic situation demands prompt action on 
conditions such as these which cannot be had under the 
existing law, but which could and would be had, to a 
greater degree, at least, were the Pettengill bill to be 
enacted,” Mr. Lincoln concluded. 


A “Troublesome” Provision 


W. C. Glynn, assistant freight traffic manager of the 
Pennsylvania, called the long-and-short-haul clause a 
“troublesome” provision that “is operating to the ad- 
vantage of the railroads’ competitors.” Enactment of 
the bill, he added, would be in the public interest, since 
“both the rail carriers and industry would benefit,” and 
“shippers would still be fully protected in those essen- 
tials for which the Act itself was designed.” 

The Pennsylvania has four general objections to the 
clause, Mr. Glynn said. They are: (1) Its administra- 
tion and application place an undue burden on the rail- 
roads and the Interstate Commerce Commission in time, 
effort and expense; (2) it affords the shipping public 
no relief from discriminatory or unreasonable rates 
which is not already available under other sections of 
the Act; (3) it prevents the railroads from meeting 
competition at competitive points, except at the price of 
reducing rates from, to and between intermediate points 
at which similar competition does not exist, unless, upon 
application and after investigation, the Commission de- 
cides to grant relief; (4) the delays incident to obtain- 
ing from the commission orders granting relief often 
mean the continued loss of traffic to the railroads, so 
much so that the competing agency of transportation 
may be so entrenched by the time the rail carrier is in a 
position to publish the competitive rate, if granted, that 
it is very difficult for the rail lines to recover the traffic. 
Mr. Glynn also informed the committee that he concurs 
with the testimony previously presented by other rail- 
road witnesses. 

That “the railroads do not deny the right of anyone 
to the cheapest form of transportation he can get, but 
they do claim the right to compete with this transpor- 
tation on competitive terms,” was the position of F. H. 
Law, general traffic manager of the Illinois Central, who 
appeared in behalf of the Southern railroads operating 
in the Mississippi Valley. “There should,” he said, “be 
a normal, healthful competitive situation among the dif- 
ferent types and forms of transportation under condi- 
tions of fair equality.” 


“Dry-Land” Rates Ignore Competition 


The complete readjustment of the railroad rate struc- 
ture of the Mississippi Valley which was brought about 
by the I. C. C.’s application of the clause is based al- 
most entirely on consideration of mileage, the witness 
testified. He said that it completely ignores both water 
and market competition, and is generally known as a 
“dry land” basis of rates. “This readjustment,” he 
held, “has proved extremely harmful to the railroads 
serving that territory, as it has resulted in a diversion 
of a large volume of their business to the waterways. 
In my opinion, the readjustment has also been harmful 
to the Mississippi Valley territory as a whole. This is 
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because undue prejudice and discriminations have been 
created by water carrers handling business in large 
volume to the ports.” 

Mr. Law pointed out that, ostensibly, the clause was 
intended to benefit intermediate points against those 
more distant that enjoyed lower rates. “In actual prac- 
tice, however, this has not occurred in the Mississippi 
Valley,” he insisted. “Through the years,” he went on, 
“there has been a gradual tightening up of the long-and- 
sort-haul requirements, until now the railroads must 
observe them rigidly, with only rare exceptions. There 
is practically no flexibility in their rate structure. The 
railroads are not able to meet the demands of industry, 
and, because of that, it has sought water transportation 
to meet its needs where such transportation is available. 
Industry, at points where water transportation is not 
available, cannot compete with industry at water points.” 

Replying to the assertion that, if the clause were re- 
pealed, “the railroads would waste their substance in 
making low rates at the competitive points and then try 
to break even by unduly increasing rates at non-com- 
petitive points,” Mr. Law stated that a long period of 
actual experience proves that this has not been the case 
in the past. “It was in 1919 that the Mississippi Valley 
rate structure was changed from the competitive basis 
afforded by fourth-section relief to the frozen or rigid 
basis required to conform strictly to the long-and-short- 
haul rule,” he said. “For twenty years of my own ex- 
perience, the Mississippi Valley lines had relief. The 
lines were able to make the rates at the ports in compe- 
tition with the other forms of transportation. I know 
of no time when the rates at the interior points were 
increased to offset lower rates at the ports. Any changes 
in rates that may have produced a slight increase at the 
interior as compared with the ports was due to a normal 
rate adjustment, and the difference was narrowed just 
as frequently as it was widened.” 

J. P. Harrington of the New England Freight Asso- 
ciation spoke on behalf of the class I roads in that sec- 
tion. Because any general evidence which those car- 
riers might offer “would to a great extent be merely 
cumulative,” Mr. Harrington thought it sufficient to 
note their concurrence in the views previously expressed 
by Vice-Chairman H. Wilson of the Traffic Executive 
Association-Eastern Territory, and Chairman E. Morris 
of the Central Freight Association. He added, however, 
that “because of the geographical location of New Eng- 
land we believe the rail routes operating from and to 
New England should be kept open on as much traffic as 
possible without the restrictions which would be placed 
on this traffic, and the elimination of certain routes on 
certain traffic, through the application of the limitations 
of circuity imposed by the commission in its administra- 
tion of the fourth section of the Act.” 


N. I. T. League Claims Bill as Its Own 


J. P. Haynes, executive vice-president of the Chi- 
cago Association of Commerce, appearing on behalf of 
the National Industrial Traffic League, declared that, 
although the Pettengill bill is frequently referred to as 
a railroad measure, the fact remains that it is the pro- 
posal of shippers as represented in the League. In fact, 
he added, it was introduced in Congress at their re- 
quest. The League, the witness pointed out, views the 
proposed legislation from the standpoint of the general 
public interest. “Unquestionably,” he said, “the public 
interest is best served when commerce is permitted to 
move freely over all available transportation agencies.” 

“Competition in general has been a powerful influ- 
enc: in the development of the trade and commerce of 
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the United States,” Mr. Haynes continued, “and the 
competition among transportation ‘agencies has without 
doubt represented as great an influence in this respect 
as has the competition among manufacturers and other 
commercial industries. The early development of in- 
dustry and commerce of this country was reached under 
a railroad policy which was responsive to the demands 
and ideals of the American people and which permitted 
freight rates to be adjusted to fit the needs of industry 
and commerce, which the railroads were created to serve, 
instead of requiring industry and commerce to adjust 
their needs to fit freight rates made in accordance with 
some arbitrary inflexible rule. 

“Flexibility and elasticity should be the watchwords 
in transportation price-making, the same as in the price- 
making of other industries. The railroads are one of 
the most important instruments of commerce, but as 
you restrict or limit their right to adjust the price of 
their services to promote the free flow of commerce and 
increase their business, with exception, of course, of such 
regulation as is necessary to prevent unreasonable or 
discriminatory rates, you detract from and deprive the 
public of the benefit of their initiative and usefulness and 
thereby burden and impede commerce.” 


Regulators Should Not Assume Management's Role 


Pointing out that the provisions of the long-and- 
short-haul clause are not applied to the railroads’ com- 
petitors, Mr. Haynes said that the principle of regula- 
tion “should not attempt to assume the role of man- 
agement.” The witness informed the committee that 
the clause “has had the result of erecting, in effect, a 
wall around the industries located in the vast interior of 
the United States beyond which they are unable to 
trade, shifting and limiting the sources of produc- 
tion to points located adjacent to the seaboard or 
in foreign countries.” In many cases, the wit- 
ness testified, it is “necessary and desirable” for 
the railroads to make freight rates to port cities which 
depart from the long-and-short-haul provisions, not only 
to meet the competition of water carriers operating be- 
tween such ports, but also to enable the American manu- 
facturers to meet the competition of manufacturers and 
producers located in foreign countries that ship their 
products to such ports and adjacent territory. 

The clause, he went on, affords no protection to either 
shippers, receivers or competing transportation agencies 
that is not also afforded by other sections of the Act. 
Instead, he held, it “prevents the railroad from, or 
seriously delays them in, effecting adjustments necessary 
to meet the needs and permit the free flow of commerce, 
and thus tends to promote monopoly.” Moreover, he 
argued, “it is out of harmony and inconsistent with the 
letter and spirit of the Act as a whole,” and it “places 
an arbitrary, unreasonable and wholly unjustified re- 
striction upon the railroads.” 

Centralization of industry at points served by other 
transportation agencies not subject to the same restric- 
tions is another result of the long-and-short-haul rule, 
Mr. Haynes stated. He also declared that the clause 
“tends to disrupt long-standing, reasonable and non- 
discriminatory rate relationships, and tends to deprive 
the shipping public, either absolutely or for prolonged 
periods of time, of reasonable and non-discriminatory 
rates necessary to meet the needs of commerce.” 

“As administered by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission at the present time,’ Mr. Haynes concluded, 
“the clause serves no public need; but, on the contrary, 
it results in tremendous waste and unnecessary expense, 
which must be assumed by the shipping public.” 
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Annual Inventories Up 


$80,000,000 


Largest stocks in six years—New buying lags while railroads 
use up surplus 


two sets of statistics will be considered. In this is- 

sue, total stocks of materials and supplies as reported 
by each Class I railroad to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission are given with the values per mile of road 
operated and the ratios to annual operating expenses. 
In a subsequent issue this information will be supple- 
mented by special reports being received by this paper 


[: analyzing the annual inventories of the railroads, 





Table I—Materials and Supplies On Hand—United States Railroads 


Percent Per = 


of 0 
Amount Reduction op. rev. op. exp. 

Ce OD eee $244,932,000 ee 8.6 12.4 
Fame 3B, 1992 ..cece 246,790,000 + 1,858,000 8.5 12.1 
BOGS Gee BEES ccvces 300,601,000 + 53,811,000 9.4 13.4 
NE So ae 278,940,000 21,661,000 8.9 12.2 
fF. S, 248,888,000 30,052,000 8.4 11.9 
“FS §. eee 333,361,000 + 84,473,000 9.0 13.7 
cS S aver 514,051,000 +180,690,000 12.5 17.6 
SS -_. aaa 641,759,000 +127,708,000 12.9 15.8 
SS. eee 608,527,000 33,232,000 11.6 13.5 
Bes. 33, 1988 .nceoce 767,267,000 +158,740,000 12.1 12.9 
BOG, Day BOE cceces 676,125,000 91,142,000 12.0 14.4 
SS = Pe, 556,260,000 119,865,000 9.7 12.3 
EPG. Die SHEE cscees 693,078,000 +136,818,000 10.8 13.9 
a Gee Be soeees 569,690,000 123,388,000 9.4 12.3 
Ss. 535,126,000 34,564,000 8.6 11.5 
Ss ) a 561,007,000 + 25,881,000 8.6 11.8 
ss = 2 532,063,000 28,944,000 8.5 11.4 
cS... 478,625,000 53,438,000 7.7 10.6 
cS § ee 477,051,000 1,574,000 7.5 10.4 
Dec. 31,.1930 ...... 437,375,000 39,676,000 8.2 11.0 
a Mie ae, tcance 379,992,000 57,383,000 8.9 11.5 
Sey DEE sees ss 321,595,000 58,397,000 10.8 13.1 
cS *~ eS 296,069,000 25,526,000 9.3 12.9 
a, Sas SOE bv cecee 302,346,000 + 6,277,000 9.1 12.2 
TS SO 290,751,000 11,595,000 8.2 10.8 
Bee. Bh, TSO sccece 311,738,000 + 20,987,000 7.7 10.6 
Ses. Bh, BNSF cccvcs 390,000,000* + 78,262,000 9.4 12.2 


* Subject to revision. 





from the railroads, showing both the values and quan- 
tities of fuel, rail, ties, miscellaneous material and scrap 
in stock on each railroad, with related data on the vol- 
ume and rate of their consumption. 


Per Cent 


Per Cent to Operating 
Revenues 


Materials and Supplies on Hand 


Relation of Annual Inventories of All Railroads at the End of Each 
Year to the Corresponding Annual Operating Expenses and Annual 


Operating Revenues 
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Based on the reports to the I. C. C., the Class I, Class 
II and Class III railroads and switching and terminal 
companies had approximately $390,000,000 of materials 
and supplies in stock December 31, 1937, as compared 
with $311,738,000 December 31, 1936, and $290,751,000 
on December 31, 1935. This was a net increase of 
approximately $78,000,000, or 20 per cent, over the 
previous year, and a net increase of approximately $100, 
000,000, or 34 per cent, in two years. The total in- 
ventory was less by $350,000,000, or 90 per cent, than 
the all-time peak in 1920, but was the largest annual 
total in six years; and the difference between the total 
on December 31, 1937, and the total on December 3], 
1936, was the largest fluctuation in inventory values, 
plus or minus, since 1925. 

The totals, which have just been made available, rep- 
resent the original cost of all unapplied accumulations 
of purchased materials and supplies and fuel, together 
with the appraised value of old materials returned to 
stock and unsold accumulations of scrap. Since the in- 
ventories include materials of long standing, as well as 
newly purchased materials, the money value on Decem- 
ber 31, 1937, was less than if all of the unapplied ma- 
terials in stock were, as in the merchandising trade, 
valued at prevailing prices. 


Largest Increases in Northwest 


The increase in railway inventories, collectively con- 
sidered, was $1,393,000, or 11.5 per cent, in the New 
England region, as compared with December 31, 1936; 
$9,727,000, or 20 per cent, in the Great Lakes region; 
$16,334,000, or 29.5 per cent, in the Central Eastern re- 
gion; $2,246,000, or 20 per cent, in the Pocahontas re- 
gion ; $7,871,000, or 20 per cent, in the Southern region; 
$10,169,000, or 25 per cent, in the Northwestern region; 
$24,960,000, or 31 per cent, in the Central western re- 
gion ; and $5,108,000, or 20 per cent, in the Southwestern 
region. 
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New York Central ; $3,390,000 on the Baltimore & Ohio; 
$9,791,000 on the Pennsylvania ; $2,589,000 on the Chi- 
cago & North Western ; $2,607,000 on the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul & Pacific ; $9,280,000 on the Santa Fe; 
$2,034,000 on the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy; $2,- 
465,000 on the Southern Pacific Lines; and $8,859,000 
on the United Pacific System. 

In contrast with these returns, the Boston & Maine 
reported a 5 per cent reduction in its inventory from the 
previous year, and there was a reduction of 4 per cent 
on the Detroit & Mackinac ; 4 per cent on the New York, 
Ontario & Western; 9 per cent on the Atlanta & West 
Point; 19 per cent on the Duluth, South Shore & At- 
lantic; 10 per cent on the Soo; and 22 per cent on the 
Denver & Salt Lake. 


Dollars Per Mile 


The annual inventory averaged only $740 per mile 
of road operated on the Detroit & Mackinac; $825 per 
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mile on the Pere Marquette; $505 on the Pittsburg, 
Shawmut & Northern; $750 on the Atlantic Coast Line 
and Central of Georgia ; $675 per mile on the Gulf, Mo- 
bile & Northern; $580 on the Norfolk Southern; $505 
on the Chicago Great Western; $410 per mile on the 
Soo; $960 on the Rock Island; and $750 per mile of 
road operated on the Missouri-Kansas-Texas. 

The annual inventory was as low as 5.7 per cent of 
annual operating expenses on the Delaware, Lackawanna 
& Western; 6.2 per cent on the Erie; 5.5 per cent on the 
Chesapeake & Ohio; 6.3 per cent on the Chicago Great 
Western and 5.7 per cent on the Missouri & Arkansas. 

Further details are given in the chart and tables which 
show the inventory as reported to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, although in numerous instances the 
inventory of some properties might better be combined, 
for comparative purposes, with those reported by car- 
riers which control the materials and doubtless use them 
interchangeably with their own. 








Materials and Supplies in Stock, December 31, 1937 





Per cent Per cent Per cent of 

Miles Operating On hand Increase increase increase On hand per op. exp. 
operated expenses Dec. 31, 1937 over 1936 over 1936 over 1935 mile 1937 1937 
Bangor & Aroostook ........+-seeeseeees 604 $4,100,561 $916,482 $106,344 13.0 10.0 1,515 22.2 
OES... conctseceedbeetedes 1,971 34,614,104 3,975,608 —216,332 in ~17.0 2,150 11.4 
De cecsddecdebedeetaweseeue 456 5,437,626 640,562 174,267 37.0 23.0 1,430 41:3 
ee re eee 1,010 9,173,103 1,281,651 22,668 1.5 10.0 1,270 14.0 
Mo snes akwiaiviesins 2,054 64,350,057 6,231,789 1,194,405 24.0 8.0 3,200 9.7 
ED, duiéetidtededinsKdds erownwe vonees 407 3,261,559 410,531 111,661 37.0 26.0 1,005 12.5 
New England Region .............. 6,492 120,937,010 13,456,623 1,393,013 11.5 0.0 2,310 11.1 
ae ee er ee 294 3,238,940 331,037 69,204 27.0 24.0 1,125 10.2 
Cambria & Indiana ........ saseeweaeses 38 795,957 56,622 2,323 4.0 19.6 1,490 7.1 
EE eee 830 20,863,093 2,698,343 498,112 23.0 22.0 3,240 12.9 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western ....... 985 39,279,811 2,251,167 557,018 33.0 18.0 2,280 5.7 
 ccnawhve vatieesinnes 242 694,644 179,271 — 7,822 - 4.1 - 1.0 740 26.0 
Detroit & Toledo Shore Line ............. 50 1,730,586 106,772 122 0.0 45.0 2,120 6.1 
St AAMT e eRe Ree bkereenke den vaeres 2,280 60,997,804 3,862,520 358,227 10.0 11.0 1,690 6.2 
Grand Trunk Western .....0cccccssccece 1,032 19,034,579 2,077,564 499,410 31.5 34.0 2,010 11.0 
Lehigh & Hudson River .........cccccece 97 1,149,118 115,016 32,698 40.0 47.0 1,190 10.0 
BE CE BOW ENING 6 occ ccicccceseves 215 2,835,402 400,074 21,435 ao 15.0 1,860 14.1 
ae kde mais «ah ewwieeeekwes 1,318 37,179,197 3,325,277 798,033 31.5 23.0 2,530 8.9 
DEE ccndebedebavevrvesesacecsos 172 1,897,111 940 41,743 25.0 0.0 1,210 11.0 
DEE. o dtibbenee eves s se eeeRe eT Ceeawe 56 1,427,462 140,871 8,682 6.0 — 4.0 2,520 9.8 
New Jersey & New York ..............- 46 835,891 3,376 60 20.0 -—41.0 73 0.4 
New PE vecetewtndoadeteeasue 11,153 284,000,439 30,527,219 4,885,172 19.0 24.0 2,740 10.8 
AD eo 3 ee 1,705 28,395,482 1,848,383 405,277 28.5 66.0 1.090 6.5 
i. iy UTM WEL, Seaceiad ive seed’ seaoie aa 577 5,799,171 623,727 — 27,286 - 4.2 —12.0 1,080 10.7 
ee SS EE eee ee 143 2,162,687 49,907 22,116 79.0 44.0 350 2.3 
Pere Marquette (pret enhetweaweeeeeuedas 2,115 24,929,785 1,737,317 78,096 4.9 30.0 825 7.0 
Re SS Se ae 234 19,281,083 2,727,465 592,871 28.0 75.0 11,680 14.2 
ee ae oes 101 649,505 135,097 36,025 36.0 31.0 1,340 20.8 
EE Ee a ee aes wdaweie vs enc uee 138 3,165,132 508,177 259,659 105.0 228.0 3,680 16.0 
i a C6 DO sb ceccevecceneare 190 886,189 96,191 — 3,984 - 3.8 - 2.0 505 10.9 
EY Riteecthcawdade ls eedouawenleeates 2,437 35,829,683 2,851,855 600,262 26.5 44.0 1,173 8.0 
eS are 26,448 597,058,751 56,861,188 9,727,953 20.0 10.0 2,150 9.5 
Akron, Canton & Youngstown ........... 171 1,459,389 108,413 7,477 7.0 15.0 632 7.4 
Sy f Saar 6,461 128,859,516 12,297,325 3,390,385 38.5 63.0 1,905 9.5 
Bessemer DAC MEE Cc dsiuhes ckeouseanes 225 8,498,788 748,413 -— 9,832 - 1.5 27.0 3,320 88 
Contees BR. KR. Of New Jersey .ccccccccce 683 23,927,577 1,874,860 236,602 14.0 25.0 2,740 8.2 
wl DUM male Saleaea abate aetna bedaase 927 12,530,804 1,222,656 311,760 34.0 65.0 1,320 9.8 
3 130 2,699,630 330,645 68,331 26.0 25.0 2,540 12.2 
‘ 575 8,643,966 1,098,985 319,892 42.0 74.0 1,910 12.8 
; - 472 3,967,462 559,263 147,035 35.0 25.0 1,180 14.1 
E. J. ice Arkin Ge eddies he ae aed walkers 435 14,919,847 1,049,503 28,728 3.0 45.0 2,420 7.0 
OE ee eee eee ‘ 504 4,006,592 455,401 15,569 3.5 24.0 905 11.4 
8 SSS ee ee ree 396 19,822,530 1,398,023 461,590 49.5 70.0 3,540 7.0 
ee er eer 193 1,023,774 196,089 79,438 69.0 95.0 1,020 19.2 
a ea ae Baik wield lay raped ai 10,308 337,961,293 40,545,957 9,791,199 32.0 57.0 3,920 12.0 
Pemem-mene. GS. SG. LAGS .cccccccvessses 412 5,858,947 39,327 62,754 36.0 60.0 580 4.1 
0 re ee rer ee 1,452 41,467,934 5,781,500 958,248 19.5 13.0 3,980 13.9 
OS ea 23 1,577,071 87,069 — 11,930 -12.0 —25.0 3,780 3-9 
oo OO rene me 881 11,578,422 1,814,012 305,762 20.5 30.0 2,040 15.7 
Weed & Latte Bete cnc ccccccccccess 513 11,172,293 1,143,843 171,344 17.0 8.0 2,220 10.2 
Central Eastern Region ...........-. 24,761 639,975,834 70,951,284 16,334,350 29.5 50.0 2,860 11.0 
Chesapeake & Ohio ..............0000e8. 3,106 72,529,161 3,965,233 131,268 4.0 1.0 1,280 5.5 
Ee” ED oo v0.oc cewce-waneoeeees 2,202 53,107,322 6,831,450 1,481,085 28.0 14.0 3,100 12.8 
= 2 ed gugth Gian’ be aceie de e's ace men ake ae 117 6,336,810 835,296 161,400 24.0 9.0 7,150 13.1 
EE tke iid tek Ghiteekeeeenmnewens 619 9,060,041 2,158,445 473,233 27.0 41.0 3,480 23.8 
Pocahontas Region ...ccccccsccveces 6,044 141,033,334 13,790,424 2,246,986 20.0 14.0 2,280 9.9 
Alabama Great Southern ............... 315 5,330,578 269,743 30,133 12.0 -10.0 860 5.1 
BS DE 2 err err re 93 1,596,358 184,784 — 17,293 - 9.0 - 9.0 1,990 11.5 
Pe ueskecerase ere ncdeewewecaee 639 3,305,751 405,117 63,315 19.0 30.0 635 12.2 
I NN NE ovine cxciseedcenaene 5,102 36,832,801 3,826,233 844,254 28.0 33.0 750 20.4 
een ccewewawhe newness 1,927 14,384,376 1,425,595 144,667 11.0 35.0 740 9.9 
Charleston & W. Carolina .......sccceee- 342 1,733,233 - 163,097 11,162 8.0 ~22.0 476 9.5 
SE Ue OG ges badeeessavennxeexs 336 10,493,907 842,982 174,742 25.0 29.0 2,500 8.0 
RS ee tlds a dal ai cae eae aaa 308 3,638,982 450,532 22,721 5.0 ~—20.0 1,460 12.4 
Columbus & Greenville 20.2.0... 20.2.0. 168 1,155,107 157,768 35,974 30.0 37.0 940 poe 
Pevitn Mast Cenet ...0cy.cccceccccccees 685 7,123,303 1,992,908 525,636 37.0 41.0 2,900 ae 
Seek eet knhkt Ceneeweeen os 329 3,174,198 492,567 161,239 48.0 46.0 1,490 ep 
a cncconeccsennearses : 408 1,155,753 121,555 8,672 7.0 - 8.0 296 a 
Geereee, BO PIPER cccccecscevccves 398 1,963,818 144,269 28,579 24.0 33.0 362 : 
 ¢ - 2 | | "eRe iy 259 1,291,818 44,214 - 1,871 - 4.0 110.0 170 3,4 
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: i Per cent Per cent Per cent of 
Miles Operating On hand Increase increase increa'e On hand per Op. exp. 
operated expenses Dec. 31, 1937 over 1936 over 1936 over 1935 mile 1937 1937 
Gulf, Mobile & Northern ............+. ; 936 5,107,754 632,003 220,730 54.0 72.0 675 12.4 
Illinois Central & Y. & M. V. .......... 6,577 84,912,514 9,187,955 1,964,423 27.0 35.0 1,390 10.7 
Louisville & Nashville ..........seeeseee 4,941 68,104,747 8,804,451 376,662 4.0 5.0 1,780 13.0 
Mississippi Central ...........seeseeees . 150 790,217 139,665 66,726 92.0 135.0 933 17.7 
Mobile & Ohio .........-.ceeccseccscees 1,196 9,702,026 1,230,534 323,485 36.0 65.0 1,020 12.7 
N. pt ME AA ckwaeucsdcecwbeeu wean 1,119 12,510,172 1,684,995 95,422 5.0 22.0 1,500 13.5 
N. ee NR, oc cb ces scewencnawe 204 2,028,845 265,381 5,317 2.0 38.0 1,290 13.0 
Norfolk ee ee ere 833 3,885,333 482,228 27,985 6.0 47.0 580 12.4 
Northern Alabama ...............es0ee: 100 432,336 49,553 — 12,174 20.0 —43.0 495 11.4 
Seaboard Air Line ...............0cee0e 4,318 34,737,510 4,935,525 1,416,179 40.0 50.0 1,140 14.2 
SUN “Riacainine pire ehes Sct binb-a eee ee aeons 6,637 71,811,204 6,588,883 1,255,083 24.0 50.0 990 9.2 
Tennessee Central .......sseeecccccoecs 287 1,846,310 301,930 117,575 64.0 70.0 1,050 26.4 
Western Ry. of Alabama ..............- 133 1,506,702 180,783 — 17,638 -10.0 —14.0 1,350 12.0 
DORE "TMI e600 00scrccemeeccs 38,740 390,555,653 45,005,250 7,871,705 20.0 30.0 1,160 11.5 
I Wy vari orwic ewan sais aie cir tpciareres 8,400 81,354,132 11,773,545 2,589,209 28.0 62.0 1,410 14.4 
SW Ee sebtetestibaenerevesevonnsnis 1,505 14,261,511 890,924 266,399 43.0 112.0 595 6.3 
a A YY SS SRM eieheenneteeen 11,097 87,137,444 ~—«-11, 965,026 2,607,028 26.0 40.0 1,075 13.6 
ee Ss He eoteercenien uaa 1,648 15,948,489 1,729,822 472,325 38.0 56.0 1,050 10.9 
YS & & apteeiogene penta: 539 10,381,999 1,625,997 691,667 72.0 75.0 3,010 15.6 
Bhs ee see A a wigwiereie nie bb wieldle seins 0a 549 2,146,299 230,295 — 54,295 -19.0 —20.0 420 10.6 
Duluth, Winnipeg & Pac. 179 1,159,766 270,395 23,585 10.0 5.0 1,510 23.3 
Great Northern .............. 8,087 61,377,723 9,117,606 1,372,435 17.0 33.0 1,130 14.8 
Green: Bay @ Ween: ..000s.cseciveses 234 1,240,042 230,904 31,978 15.0 - 7.0 990 19.6 
Lake Superior & Ishpeming ............. 156 1,322,749 315,539 — 36,085 -10.0 - 1.0 2,020 24.0 
Minneapolis & St. Louis. 2.2... cccccccece 1,531 7,124,977 944,322 225,061 30.0 75.0 616 13.2 
S&S Be ye Sy aeeoeeeeoec on 4,301 22,077,975 1,761,482 -194,287 -10.0 - 4.0 410 8.0 
GSUNCED PRCINC, io sissevcc ob becie'tce eins iis 6,725 52,011,663 8,865,677 1,881,371 27.0 45.0 1,320 17.0 
spommme International ......60ccvccesees ° 163 625,947 69,247 - 2,164 - 3.0 -11.0 425 11.0 
Ss. - ac are tacarars ie Sa teeweweseemees ‘ 947 6,011,980 846,802 295,481 54.0 110.0 890 14.0 
Northwestern Region ............... 46,061 364,182,696 50,637,583 10,169,708 25.0 37.0 1,100 13.9 
STI oiscccesisiae's atiacete athe arises alata ree wats 956 12,915,678 1,056,418 467,957 78.0 -20.0 1,100 8.1 
ye OG pbesbaeopnemomaner tins 13,547 140,016,028 26,113,501 9,280,987 64.0 54.0 1,930 18.6 
ee ee ee © area 8,975 74,278,005 10,967,668 2,034,372 22.0 44.0 1,220 14.8 
C. R. 1. & G. ..... oc cee ccccccceccecose 627 3,283,666 185,196 - 1, 0.0 -19.0 294 5.6 
A SS Sf eer ss Salada eeiaaeimewe 7,519 65,227,136 7,217,468 369,340 5.0 49.0 960 11.1 l 
Colorado & Southern ............. ees 837 5,974,777 546,362 14,561 2.0 85.0 652 9.2 i 
SS) OR ener 2,575 24,125,717 4,653,204 630,362 15.0 78.0 1,810 19.3 “ 
Denver & Salt Lake .....000s000 aawiien 232 2,022,153 546,263 —158,670 22.0 55.0 2,350 27.0 P 
The Wie eR, Ge ektevcevssssocevessecns 902 4,656,817 605,294 — 7,229 — 1.0 12.0 670 13.0 " 
Nevada Northern .......++-esee: erie 166 354,252 177,946 80,969 85.0 85.0 1,070 50.0 ; 
OCUEMUEE ROI 00:5. ci0e icitseeosscinse 352 3,581,609 254,370 64,694 33.0 34.0 720 7.1 “ 
Southern Pacific Sys. ..........+eseeee 13,190 166,372,153 18,917,718 2,465,270 15.0 21.0 1,430 11.5 
Toledo, Peoria & Weateri ....... 26.005 239 1,683,240 352,964 27,4 8.0 50.0 1,480 21.0 
SE WEE nisin csencdenecseadevesees 9,913 116,834,579 30,498,242 8,859,353 41.0 83.0 3,080 26.2 
eee asa ok CR See eet tes avon 111 977,807 287,133 113,380 65.0 46.0 2,590 29.4 
Western Pacific ........ seecccece ates 1,207 15,311,709 2,917,616 719,515 32.0 70.0 2,430 19.0 
Central Western Region ..........-. 3 61,348 637,615,326 105,297,363 24,960,965 31.0 55.0 1,720 16.5 
Burlington-Rock Island ........... Satsionts 255 1,213,829 63,861 22,195 53.0 —43.0 250 5.3 
Gulf Coast Lines: : 
eS ae > ee er 191 1,717,484 690,116 66,367 10.0 20.0 3,610 40.0 
St. LL. B. EMG iad acorae. S sralenib'ee ai owe 598 5,018,355 462,690 77,345 20.0 32.0 775 9.2 
S; A, U. NI elciaieh abi Nia 3 Sine aires evsior 317 1,182,508 49,218 - 7,094 -12.0 26.0 155 4.2 
International-Great Northern ........ Mw 1,154 11,054,983 1,876,919 39,400 3.0 27.0 640 17.1 
maneas City Souter ...006scesiecescess 879 9,048,038 1,388,202 254,972 24.0 27.0 1,580 15.5 
manest, ORs, © GO 0. cissiseswboviees 327 1,141,038 112,57 — 32,971 —22.0 72.0 342 noe 
Bie MES ME, —husiastca aicisio aia ack cine sisulae wien e 606 4,028,487 875,218 111,215 15.0 20.0 1,440 21.8 
Ti, SEE EE sigccce tae tepeReroees . 252 1,002,618 198,208 17,923 10.0 27.0 785 19.8 
Co eee error wack 352 827,658 162,359 38,895 31.0 30.0 460 19.5 
Se &  ateersheneronpeey: Riaciihbnns 365 961,082 54,637 - 1,719 — 3.0 - 4.0 150 A 
M-K-T ...... eeigrdibteter Sra = Xi yale bios’ <\eigisiatgie-e ele’ 3,294 24,107,100 2,467,116 284,497 13.0 - 9.0 750 10.2 
a pabepeenempeseeenetenen 7,172 71,471,705 8,355,397 1,292,477 19.0 26.0 1.160 11.7 
OE. City AMe-MIOER oc ccc cccscciesesees 132 312,001 5,138 — 4,235 —45.0 -30.0 39 1.6 
3 Se ORRe Tete: 5,172 42,635,541 5,717,540 1,486,929 35.0 35.0 1,100 13.4 
St. L. Southwestern Se eee 1,730 15,854,525 2,174,270 703,280 47.0 124.0 1,250 13.7 
ORME ES is ed oi Cieaiarcia: sive stoacsinns 1,944 20,924,145 4,291,457 744,493 20.0 34.0 2,210 19.5 
Texas Mexican ..... etek canna Weaeae 162 1,079,872 112,300 15,026 15.0 23.0 690 10.3 
Southwestern Region ............+-. 24,902 213,580,969 29,057,217 5,108,995 20.0 27.0 1,160 13.6 
Grand Total—All Roads Reporting . 234,796 3,104,939,573 385,056,932 77,813,675 25.0 38.0 1,350 1 








Floods Interrupt 
California Service 
(Continued from page 452) 


where passengers were transferred to Southern Pacific 
trains or to Cedar City, from which point passengers 
were carried by bus to Los Angeles. 

Damage to the Southern Pacific was greatest at Los 


of a minor nature, service was paralyzed because the 
Union Pacific could not use the Santa Fe line from 
Barstow to Riverside. Its Streamliner City of Los 
Angeles, due in Los Angeles on March 3, was returned 
from Acoma on March 2 to Salt Lake City and re- 
routed via San Francisco to Glendale on the Southern 
Pacific, from which point passengers were transported 
by bus on March 4. Other Union Pacific trains were 
returned to Salt Lake City and passengers were trans- 
ferred to Southern Pacific trains. Since March 2, the 
Union Pacific has used three routes. Its Streamliner 
City of Los Angeles was first operated via San Fran- 
cisco to Glendale, from which point passengers were 
transported by bus to Los Angeles. Later, when the 
Southern Pacific line from Glendale to Los Angeles was 
opened this train was operated into Los Angeles. Other 
Union Pacific trains were either operated to Ogden, 


Angeles, although washouts and slides occurred at other 
points. Its bridge at Dayton avenue in Los Angeles 
was washed out on March 2 while washouts occurred 
at Saugus, Vincent, Mojave and Tehachapi on the Los 
Angeles-Bakersfield line. However, service was resumed 
over its coast line on the afternoon of March 3. Its 
valley line, although open as far south as Bakersfield, 
could not be used into Los Angeles and passengers from 
this line were handled by bus into Los Angeles. The 
Californian, which operates over the Golden State route, 
was terminated at Indio from which point passengers 
were transported to Los Angeles by bus. The Golden 
State Limited was stopped at Yuma at which point pas- 
sengers were transferred to the Californian and car- 
ried to Indio. On March 8 its Golden State route was 
opened into Los Angeles and service was established to 
and from that city. 








Communications... 


Some Comments on Our 
Correspondents’ Opinions 


PortsMouTH, OHIO. 
To THE EpiTor: 


Liberty magazine has it’s Vox. Pop corner and on page 245 
of your January 29 issue under, “Communications and Books” 
appear some Vox Pop items of interest. 

First is “Stockholder” from New York with quite a large 
complaint. I believe he read the editorial you gave him some 
time ago, and he should have put his thunder to work right 
then, on some others to do some good. Where has he been in 
the meantime, like Diogenes with a candle, “Looking for an 
Honest Man” to whom he could hand his wealth and health and 
not do any worrying or work himself, but come back on the 
scene later and find his ten talents had grown to a hundred? 
What prevented him getting into the game? Any board of 
directors would welcome some of the ability this “stockholder” 
is expecting from those who have been hard at work. Time 
was when “Stockholder” could lay back and let gravity place 
the apples in his lap but birds and rodents are now so numerous 
and so enthusiastically after apples that “Stockholder” had 
better pray and spray, muck and huck, if he expects to “pluck” 
any apples. 

The bridge depends upon its supports—if there are no central 
piers there are at least two ends that should set proper and 
strong. It is my hope that “Stockholder” has a change of 
heart real soon and helps me to hold my job. 

You see I am a stockholder too! I have been for many 
years. Every pay day the railroad pays me a dividend. It is 
my share of the money “divided” with many, many, many 
other “Stockholders.” While I did not originally pay in any 
sum of money, large or small, for a certificate or receipt or 
bond, I did offer myself and it was understood I would assume 
certain risks and perform certain things for which I would re- 
ceive a “dividend.” The railroad has never yet failed to do 
its part. The dividend has varied, sometimes high, sometimes 
low, but it never missed and has always been as fair as human 
beings ever are with one another. If all the “Stockholders” 
will work for the railroad and not on the railroad many of the 
troubles will be satisfactorily overcome. 

The second letter you publish is a nice one from R. H. 
Kindig in Denver and he appears to be one of the few who 
would not abuse privilege but if he had experienced some of 
the unpleasantness that follow indiscriminate “Picture takin’ ” 
he would put a big fence around his railroad, and Safety is 
only one feature. 

The third article, “To The Editor,” reveals what a spoiled 
child can really do to himself when the turtle wins the race. 
Do you believe this school boy wangled his parents or somebody 
out of four to eight years schooling and is still convinced a law 
should be passed to compel Secretary Wallace to mail him checks 
for hours not worked like a farmer who receives checks for the 
crop he didn’t harvest? Or is this young man of the opinion 
he should be pulled into some organization with instructions to 
all the other employees, to move over and let him beat Nurmi 
to the front office job? Some of these birds join some ur’on 
and, when they have more personality, give other people tots 
of trouble with their rackets—the very item this student seems 
to be ready to dive into. 

Some of these boys rid themselves of their “soreness” and 
finally wake up and decide the way to harvest corn is to plant 
it and properly work it, and they get busy to catch up their 
lost years, but some never find out manna fell from heaven a 
long time ago. If they want to eat they will have to raise 
some food for themselves and somebody else, because they will 
need somebody else to help them live, if for no other reason 
than to carry their dead body to the grave and bury it. 

There is a certain young man here who was forced to go to 
work before he could start to get an education (yes the word 
is “get” and not “take”). This young man happened to secure 
employment a number of years ago, in one of those occupations 
recently granted a wage increase as particularly referred to by 
“Civil Engineer,” this occupation heing the best he could select 


for his future with slight prospect for more and special educa- 
tion. Yesterday this young man stopped me with a bakery 
truck and informed me he had been furloughed for several 
months and managed to start a bakery route whose busines 
he had increased about double. 

This young man spent some eight years, mostly night work 
acquiring his diploma. However, his story made a better im- 
pression on me than the story of “Civil Engineer” who seem 
to feel he will not work at anything else and is going to pull « 
John Lewis “sit-down” until somebody else passes a law t 
give him first class employment. Looks like “Civil Engineer’ 
should have studied another course, like: “New Deal Agricul 
ture or how to make more money not raising crops and get . 
check regularly from poppy.” If he ever discovers from hi 
higher arithmetic how to figure out ways to get money regu- 
larly for extended periods of time without working for it 
many of us will pay him well for the secret. 

The Fourth article by Paul Sunnestvedt speaks for itseli 
His name stirs no Irish memories, no Scotch recollections, 
doesn’t look Welsh or English, but he writes like an Americaii 
and whenever some of the fiddler’s bills come due, and Secre- 
tary Wallace has New Dealt himself out of the game, no 
doubt there will be some other Americans along side of Mr. 
Paul Sunnestvedt in every respect. 

I will close with this request, please tell “Stockholder” and 
“Civil Engineer” in your usual nice way that: .“We have just 
begun to railroad,” and they better get in the training camps 
and make themselves ready and capable if they want to get 
in the game. 

PAuL Jones. 


Government Ownership 
A Menace to Taxpayers 


New York. 
To THE Eptror: 

Every so often, there crops up in the news, advocacy of 
government ownership of railroads. These advocates must be 
very near-sighted or else have some ulterior motive. Should 
government ownership of the railroads ever materialize (which 
please God, it won’t), the cost of acquiring the railroads would 
be added to the public debt which most people think is large 
enough now. 

It is really a question of whether the railroads shall continue 
to pay taxes or run on the taxes you pay, because the govern- 
ment does not tax its own property, and government owned 
railroads except in very rare cases, have been shown to run 
at a loss. Our own government lost $1,145,000,000 in the 26 
months it operated the American railroads during the World 
War and at the same time practically wrecked the roads. 

Railroad employees would then become government employees. 
and it is a question in my mind if they would receive as high 
a wage under government ownership as they now enjoy—or 
perhaps other government employees will have to be raised t 
the basis of the railroad rates of wages. Then, adding more 
to the public debt, would be the large sums involved each year 
for additions and betterments amounting to billions annuall 
The cost of acquiring the roads (some 20 billion dollars) would 
doubtless be financed by an issue of 4 per cent bonds. 

Here is another 800 million dollars a year for interest, which 
the government would have to raise by taxation. You and | 
will have to pay the taxes on all of this. Pleasant thought? 

There seems to be a “radical wrecking crew” working to kill 
the railroad industry, and the public should be kept informed. 
for that “wrecking crew” fears public opinion. Give the road: 
the rates they are entitled to—all they are asking for is 4 
partial return of the decreases they have been forced to mak: 
in past years. It is well known that railroads are the second 
largest industry in the country comprising some 250,000 mile 


of highly developed transportation systems in which the pub- 


lic has invested billions of dollars. I say give them a chanc: 
C. E. GraHAM. 
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Politics Stymie 
Roads, Says Dick 


There is no cure for r.r. ills 
which doesn't step on corns 
of some pressure group 


Proposals for remedying the present 
railroad crisis, though numerous and di- 
verse, are opposed vigorously as soon as 
they become specific and concrete because 
then “they run counter to extremely strong 
social and political forces, forces that have 
been largely responsible in the past for 
the reduction of railroad earning power 
and which today continue to obstruct its 
restoration.” This is the thesis expressed 
by Fairman R. Dick, member of Dick & 
Merle-Smith, New York, and advisor in 
finance and credit to the Association of 
American Railroads, in a speech entitled 
“Political Imponderables and the Railroad 
Situation,” delivered before the American 
Bankers Association on March 3. The 
leading theme of the address is: “The 
fundamental reason why definite sugges- 
tions to improve-railroad earnings meet 
social and political resistance is because, 
under any given set of conditions, an in- 
crease in net earnings necessitates either 
a reduction in expenses or an increase in 
charges to the public, or a combination of 
both, and either of these methods meets 
with strong popular resistance.” 

Mr. Dick sees a fundamental contradic- 
tion in regulatory policy as revealed in 
hearings on petitions for higher rates. On 
the one hand, he says, regulation is based 
on the reasoning that the economic power 
of the railroads is so great that they must 
be supervised to prevent excessive earn- 
ings, while, at the same time, governmental 
representatives protest that the rail car- 
riers are so weak economically that if they 
are granted higher rates they will not hold 
their own in competition and thereby will 
lose needed revenues. 

The speaker, in reviewing the usual pro- 
posals for railroad health, one by one dis- 
poses of them as being either economically 
unwise or so unpopular politically-speaking 
that their acceptance is impossible. Thus 
the “writing-off” of railroad capital would 
not restore railroad credit, but would de- 
stroy it; furthermore, railroad investment 
In properties has been expanding faster 
than capitalization and “to attempt to re- 
store health to the industry by tinkering 
with the one thing that has grown better 
would seem like trying to cure a man of 
a disease by operating on the one organ 
which had been improving.” To such sug- 
gestions as consolidation and abandonment 
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“Transportation Paradox” 


“Trucks are taking the high-class 
freight traffic; water lines are tak- 
ing the low-class freight traffic. Air- 
planes are taking the high-class pas- 
senger traffic; buses are taking the 
low-class passenger traffic. Yet the 
railroads remain the backbone of 
the transportation system. This is 
the riddle that the President and his 
advisers now are trying to solve. 
The only answer so far is that some- 
thing must be done, but this in itself 
is a long step in advance of past 
policy which was always satisfied by 
the mere assertion that something 
should be done.” 


—From Business Week 











of unprofitable properties, politicians have 
replied categorically: “Not a single man 
must be discharged not a mile of line 
must be abandoned, and not a single rail- 
road center must be eliminated.” The 
only course at present, according to Mr. 
Dick, is the granting of adequate rates. 


New England Fan Inspection Trip 


The New England division, Railroad En- 
thusiasts, Inc., on March 20, will sponsor 
an inspection tour of the Boston & Maine’s 
hump yard, towers and engine houses at 
Somerville, Mass., and Charlestown. 


Change in Signal Section 
Convention 


Previous arrangements to hold the an- 
nual convention of the Signal Section, A. 
A. R.,, in New Orleans, La., on April 5, 
6, and 7 have been cancelled, and the con- 
vention is to be held at the Stevens hotel, 
in Chicago, on April 5 and 6. 


Western Tax Men Elect 


The Western Association of Railway 
Tax Commissioners held its annual meet- 
ing in the La Salle Hotel, Chicago, on 
March 1. The following officers were re- 
elected: President, R. A. Miller, tax com- 
missioner, Chicago & North Western, Chi- 
cago; First Vice-President, E. A. Mc- 
Crary, tax commissioner, Northern Pacific, 
St. Paul, Minn.; Second Vice-President, 
J. B. Angell, real estate and tax commis- 
sioner, Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, 
Chicago; Third Vice-President, F. A. 
Hogberg, land and tax commissioner, IIli- 
nois Central, Chicago; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, K. W. Fischer, land and tax com- 
missioner, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 
Chicago. 
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‘Agreed’ Charges 
Urged in Canada 


C.N.R. economist hails scheme 
as answer to loss of ‘‘fat’’ 
traffic to trucks 


The “agreed charges” principle of rate 
making, a scheme which has been in effect 
for some time on the British roads, was 
put forward as a possible means of curb- 
ing uneconomic highway usurpation of 


railroad traffic in Canada by S. W. Fair-» 


weather, director, Bureau of Economics, 
Canadian National, speaking before the 
Rotary club of Peterboro, Ont., on March 
7. It was the speaker’s opinion that the 
proposals ordinarily suggested as remedies 
for the loss of railroad high-grade freight 
traffic to highway competitors will not 
work. 

While regulation of trucks is desirable 
from other standpoints, it will not have 
the effect of raising low truck rates on 
what is called “the cream of the traffic” 
to the height of railroad rates because, 
“this being a free country, every shipper 
who has any considerable volume of traf- 
fic to move would not tolerate a rate 
very much above the cost to him of oper- 
ating his own trucks or contracting for 
such movement witha specific trucker, who 
would not be a common carrier but a 
contract carrier.” Thus truck rates can 
never rise substantially above the cost 
of service by truck. 

Then again, as Mr. Fairweather points 
out, rail rates on short haul, high-value 
shipments cannot be lowered to meet high- 
way rates, unless the rates on long haul, 
low-grade freight are raised to cover the 
difference. The latter move would upset 
the economic balance of a large nation 
like Canada and violate the principle of 
railroad rates based on “value of service,” 
which has contributed so much to economic 
expansion. 

Should the highway carrier be legis- 
lated out of the field, as in South Africa, 
or restricted by a state monopoly non- 
competitive with state railways, as in Ger- 
many? In this connection the speaker de- 
clared that in Germany such a move led 
to a great volume of “bootleg transport, 
which even Germany found it impossible 
to police,” while in South Africa it has 
led to the ironical situation of ox teams 
successfully competing with the state rail- 
road system. He added that an attempt 
is now being made to restrict the use of 
ox teams. 

It is the British so-called “agreed 


- charges” plan which fulfills the speaker's 
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requirements for an adequate remedy for 
rail-highway competition. This Mr. Fair- 
weather described as being a recognition 
“that it is unreasonable to expect the rail- 
way to have all the lean and none of the 
fat.” As the speaker described it, the 
agreed charges plan “gives the railway the 
right to say to the shipper: ‘When I sell 
my service piecemeal, it shall be on a dif- 
ferent basis than if I sell my service to 
you on a complete basis’.” 

It is Mr. Fairweather’s opinion that the 
agreed charge is the best means there is 
of “preserving the low rates on long dis- 
tance and bulky commodities, so essential 
to our national economy, and of putting a 
stop to the gradual withering of railway 
service on many branch lines.” In con- 
clusion he declared “It is well worth a 
trial; it will curb the uneconomic expan- 
sion of highway traffic, and by doing so, 
an opportunity will be afforded for the 
sound co-ordination of the two types of 
transport, each within its proper economic 
sphere.” 

“Fan” Activities 

The next meeting of the Railroad En- 
thusiasts, Inc., New England division, will 
be held on March 17 at Back Bay station, 
Boston, Mass. E. E. Pierce, general pas- 
senger agent, Boston & Albany, and W. P. 
Smith, retired road foreman of engines of 
the road, will be present and will discuss 
various matters concerning the road they 
represent. 


19 Die in Spanish Rail Crash 


Nineteen persons were killed and 168 
injured when a passenger train on the 
Tarragona-Lerida line of the Northern 
railway (Spain) collided on March 5 with 
a freight train of the coast line of the 
same road near Tarragona, Spain, located 
about 45 miles south of Barcelona, accord- 
ing to a Spanish news dispatch. 


Power Reverse Gear Order 
Is Modified 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has modified its order in the power reverse 
gear case so that carriers may be per- 
mitted to install power reverse gears when 
class 1 or 2 repairs are made. The origi- 
nal order required the installation to be 
made when class 3 or heavier repairs were 
made. 


Bureau of Internal Revenue 
Ruling 

The Bureau of Internal Revenue has 
issued a ruling to the effect that, where 
employees of a railroad, who lose time 
from active service on account of sickness, 
are paid sick benefits from a fund con- 
tributed by employees while performing 
services for the company, such amounts 
do not constitute taxable compensation 
within the meaning of the carriers’ tax- 
ing act of 1937. 


Supreme Court Denies Review 
of N., C. & St. L. Case 


The United States Supreme Court has 
denied certiorari in the case of the Nash- 
ville, Chattanooga & St. Louis v. Railway 
Employees Department of the American 
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Federation of Labor. The road had filed 
a petition, as outlined in Railway Age for 
February 12, asking for an interpretation 
of the collective bargaining provisions of 
the Railway Labor Act. 


Woman President Elected by 
Railway Editors 


A woman president has been elected by 
the American Railway Magazine Editors 
Association for the first time in its his- 
tory. Miss Martha Moore, public rela- 
tions representative, Frisco lines, St. Louis, 
Mo., and editor of “Frisco First” has been 
installed in that post by the organization. 
The spring meeting of the group will be 
held in the Hotel Netherlands Plaza, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, on June 11. 


M-K-T Passenger Cars— 
A Correction 


The Class A-5-XB draft gear and the 
Class B-10-X buffer of W. H. Miner, 
Inc., Chicago, were installed in the 29 new 
units of passenger equipment for the Mis- 
souri-Kansas-Texas which were described 
in the February 26 issue of the Railway 
Age. The company furnishing the draft 
gear was incorrectly given as the Cardwell 
Westinghouse Company in the list of 
equipment and materials on page 375. 


What's Left of “Switchback” to 
Become Museum Piece 


Equipment still remaining of the former 
Mauch Chunk & Summit Hill gravity rail- 
road, a part of which was scrapped last 
year, as reported in the Railway Age of 
September 4, 1937, page 318, will be placed 
on exhibit by Switzerland of America, Inc., 
which has applied to the Corporations Bu- 
reau of the Pennsylvania State Depart- 
ment for permission to place on public dis- 
play hoisting engines, cars, barneys, rails 
and other mementoes of the road. Known 
as the Mauch Chunk switchback, this 
transportation oddity, between 1870 and its 
abandonment in 1931, carried thousands of 
persons through the so-called “Switzerland 
of America.” Prior to that it had served 
as an originating anthracite hauler. 


Miami Cracks Down on Speedy 
Enginemen 


A Miami (Fla.) city ordinance passed 
in 1917 enforcing a 20 m.p.h. speed limit 
for railroad trains within city limits, which 
had fallen into practical disuse, was resus- 
citated on March 3 by Judge Cecil Curry 
in a 30-day sentence against a Florida East 
Coast locomotive engineer who pleaded 
guilty of a 60 m.p.h. speed through the 
city. Sentence was suspended, but the 
judge declared that future violations would 
bring penalties. 


A. C. L. Travelers Want Room 


Passengers on Atlantic Coast Line ex- 
press trains to southern resorts are willing 
to pay for comfort and space in their 
sleeping car accommodations, according to 
G. P. James, general passenger agent of 
the road at Washington, D. C. It has 
been found that on the average, more than 
85 per cent of all drawing rooms, approxi- 
mately 92 per cent of available compart- 


. ments and virtually 100 per cent of bed- 
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room space on such trains as the Florida 
Special, Miamian, Gulf Coast Limited anq 
Havana Special were occupied during the 
time of a survey from which Mr. James 
concludes that the higher priced space js 
most in demand. It has also been found 
that a large percentage of room space js 
sold for single occupancy,—at least 30 per 
cent in the case of drawing rooms and 
almost 100 per cent in the case of hed- 
rooms. 


January Air Traffic 


The 17 scheduled air lines operatine jin 
the continental United States in January, 
1938, carried 69,435 passengers and 456,303 
lb. of express, flying 32,461,176 passenger 
miles and 264,393,137 express pound miles, 
according to the Bureau of Air Commerce, 
U. S. Department of Commerce. In Janu- 
ary, 1937, the 19 lines then reporting car- 
ried 46,012 passengers and 554,030 Ib. of 
express, flying 21,378,754 passenger miles 
and 320,442,556 express pound-miles. 


Western Region Wins Pennsy 
Safety Award 


First honors in the Pennsylvania sys- 
tem-wide employees safety contest for 
1937 has been awarded to the Western 
region. Second place has been given to 
the New York zone, which includes the 
entire trackage of the’ Long Island and 
the New York division of the Pennsyl- 
vania. Eastern and Central divisions 
finished in third and fourth places, re- 
spectively. 


Woman’s Traffic Club of Chicago 
Elects Officers 


The following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year at the annual meeting of 
the Woman’s Traffic Club of Chicago on 
March 7. President, Allanora Shantz, pas- 
senger agent of the New York Central; 
first vice-president, Eleanor Luebker, ex- 
ecutive vice-president of the Western 
Screw Manufacturing Co.; second vice- 
president, Irene Morrissey, traffic manager 
of Harry Manaster & Bros.; corresponding 
secretary, Catherine Quinn of the Keeshin 
Trans-Continental Freight Line; recording 
secretary, Bernice Emery of Johnson & 
Johnson; and treasurer, Louise Campbell, 
general car clerk of Armour & Co. 


Club Meetings 


The Eastern Association of Car Service 
Officers will next convene on March 31 at 
the Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Topics for discussion include the question 
of reducing the expense of daily junction 
reports to car owners and the establish- 
ment of permanent switching reclaim arbi- 
traries. 

The Toronto Railway Club will hold its 
annual ladies’ night on March 28 in the 
Royal York Hotel, Toronto, Ont., instead 
of March 21, as announced in the Railway 
Age of March 5, page 426. 


Transport Discussions at U. S. 
Chamber’s Annual Meeting 


Five subjects are listed under the “Trans- 
portation and Communication” heading of 
the program for the twenty-sixth annual 
meeting of the Chamber of Commerce of 
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the United States to be held in Washing- 
ton, D. C., May 3 to 5. They are: The 
railroad outlook; modern programming of 
highways; the requirements of expanding 
aviation; possibilities from the American 
system of radio broadcasting; and present 
plans for rehabilitating America’s merchant 
marine. 


Automobile Show to Include 
General Diesel Section 


A special Diesel power section is 
planned for the National Automobile 
Show to be held under the auspices of 
the American Automobile Manufacturers’ 
Association, Inc., in New York, Novem- 
ber 11 to 18. According to latest plans it 
has been decided to enlarge the Diesel 
division of the show by inviting not only 
manufacturers of automobile, truck, and 
tractor engines to exhibit, but also builders 
of Diesel engines for other uses, including 
industrial, railroading, etc. 


Junior Traffic Club of Chicago 
Elects Officers 


At the annual meeting of the Junior 
Trafic Club of Chicago on March 3, the 


‘following officers were elected for the en- 


suing year. President: Henry W. Coff- 
man, city freight agent of the New York 
Central; vice-president: John Riddleton, 
trafic manager of the Pioneer Paper Stock 
Company; secretary: P. W. Kroeker, as- 
sistant traffic manager of the Curtiss Candy 
Company; and treasurer: Harry J. Phil- 
lips, chief clerk of the Chicago, North 
Shore & Milwaukee. 


Bill Would Reserve Commission 
Practice for Lawyers 


Representative O’Toole of New York 
has introduced in the House of Repre- 
sentatives a bill (H. R. 9635) which would 
exclude all but attorneys at law from prac- 
tice before government departments, bu- 
reaus, commissions “or other executive or 
administrative agency of the United 
States.” It is similar to bills introduced 
at previous sessions, and, if enacted, it 
would presumably bar many of the pres- 
ent group of practitioners from further 
appearances before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 


Ohio Valley Transportation Board 
Meeting 


The fifty-first regular meeting of the 
Ohio Valley Transportation Advisory 
Board will be held at Columbus, Ohio, on 
March 15. Beside the reports of commit- 
tees, the program provides for an open 
forum on rate bureau procedure. At a 
joint luncheon with the Columbus Cham- 
ber of Commerce and the Columbus Trans- 
portation Club, C. W. Galloway, vice- 
President of the Baltimore & Ohio, will 


speak on The Situation Confronting the 
Railroz ds, 


Euiley Introduces Bill To 
Reimburse Roads 
_ Senator Bailey of North Carolina has 
Introduced S. 3526, a bill providing for a 
refund of not to exceed $139,000 in taxes 
Paid hy the railroads under the railroad 
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retirement act of June 27, 1934, which was 
declared’ unconstitutional by the Supreme 
Court of the United States. The bill pro- 
vides that any railroad which paid the 
taxes may file its claim for reimbursement 
with the Secretary of the Treasury who 
shall examine the. claim and pay it if it 
is found to be correct. 


Trans-Missouri-Kansas Board 
Meeting 


The sixteenth annual and fiftieth regular 
meeting of the Trans-Missouri-Kansas 
Shippers board will be held at Kansas 
City, Mo., on March 16. The program in- 
cludes reports of committees and discus- 
sions of such subjects as the national trans- 
portation situation, Senate bill No. S-3032 
to amend the Panama Canal act, and per- 
fect shipping month. At a joint luncheon 
with the Kansas City Traffic Club, O. M. 
Stevens, executive representative of the 
president of the Missouri Pacific, will be 
the principal speaker. 


Allegheny Advisory Board to 
Meet March 17 


The Allegheny Shippers Regional Ad- 
visory Board will hold its 11th annual and 
37th regular meeting on March 17 at the 
Hotel Roosevelt, Pittsburgh, Pa. Among 
the subjects to be discussed are slated a 
talk on the handling of foreign cars by 
A. J. Ball, foreign freight traffic manager, 
Pennsylvania, and an open forum discus- 
sion on the work of traffic associations led 
by D. T. Lawrence, chairman of the Trunk 
Line Association. Consideration will also 
be given to a special study which has been 
made on the use of dunnage in box cars 
and on the allowance of dunnage on open 
top equipment. 


Exhibit and Contest of Travel 
Posters to be Held in New York 


The first annual exhibition of art posters 
advertising travel facilities will be held 
from March 30 through April 12 in the 
R. C. A. building, Rockefeller Center, 
New York City. All types of travel post- 
ers of one, two, or three sheets that have 
been displayed publicly during the past 
year are eligible for entrance. Special 
awards will be given to those posters tak- 
ing high places in competition. On the list 
of judges are included: E. B. West, presi- 
dent, Association of National Advertisers, 
Norman Bel Geddes, art designer, and 
Denys Wortman, president of the IIlus- 
trators’ Society. All railroad companies 
and other travel agencies who have util- 
ized this medium of advertising may re- 
quest entry blanks from Transit Develop- 
ers, Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, 
sponsors of the exhibit. 


G. F. Peabody Dies: Railroad 
Organizer and Financier 


George F. Peabody, who was actively 
engaged in railroad development in Mexico 
in the ’Eighties and later held important 
financial posts on American roads, died on 
March 4, at Warm Springs, Ga. Born 
in 1852, Mr. Peabody entered railway serv- 
ice in 1884 as director of the Mexican Na- 
tional and soon was elected to financial 
posts in various Mexican railroad construc- 
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tion and organizing companies. In the 
*Nineties he turned to the American car- 
riers, holding, among other posts, vice-pres- 
idencies of the Rio Grande Western (now 
Denver & Rio Grande Western) and the 
now defunct Colorado Midland and served 
as chairman of the board of the St. Louis, 
Alton & Terre Haute (later divided be- 
tween the Big Four and the Illinois Cen- 
tral) and as member of the executive com- 
mittee of the New York & Ottawa (now 
a New York Central property). 


Dickerman Delivers Radio Talk 


“How Transportation Advances Civili- 
zation” was the subject of a short radio 
address delivered by W. C. Dickerman, 
president, American Locomotive Company, 
on the Department of Commerce hour on 
March 5. The speaker dealt with the 
general subject of transportation in a pop- 
ular style and stressed the abundance of 
transport facilities enjoyed by the Amer- 
ican public. Among other facts brought 
out, Mr. Dickerman declared that, if neces- 
sary, the American railroads, with their 
45,000 locomotives and nearly 2,000,000 
cars, could move the entire American popu- 
lation simultaneously. The speaker also 
stressed the fact that almost all citizens, 
including everyone who pays premiums on 
insurance policies or is a depositor in a 
savings bank, has a direct or indirect 
financial interest in railroad or other trans- 
portation industries. 


Baltimore & Ohio to Operate 
Enthusiasts Excursion 


An excursion for camera _ devotees, 
bicycle enthusiasts and railroad fans will 
be operated by the Baltimore & Ohio from 
St. Louis, Mo., to Washington, Ind., on 
April 3. Stops will be made at a newly 
developed oil field at Noble, Ill., and at 
Vincennes, Ind. a center of historical 
interest. 

In arranging the excursion, the interests 
of each group have been taken into consid- 
eration. Historical points at Vincennes 
and the shops and roundhouse at Wash- 
ington will appeal particularly to camera 
fans, while the shops and roundhouse and 
other phases of railroad operation will ap- 
peal to railroad fans. For the convenience 
of cyclists the route is arranged so that 
they may cycle from Vincennes to Wash- 
ington, a distance of 22 miles, over a high- 
way. 


Arizona Transportation Maps 
Are Released 


A set of large-scale maps showing all 
details of the existing transportation sys- 
tem in Arizona has been prepared by the 
Bureau of Public Roads of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture in cooperation 
with the U. S. Geological Survey. The 
maps are on a scale of 4 miles to the inch. 
The set consists of 14 sheets approximately 
26 by 36 in., so arranged as to permit bind- 
ing on the left margin. The maps show 
in color the location and character of prac- 
tically all transportation arteries such as 
the Federal-aid and State highway systems; 
important secondary highway connections, 
air lanes and landing fields, railroads, and 
canals, thus indicating on one map all the 
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transportation facilities in the State. Sets 
of the maps are obtainable only by pur- 
chase from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C., at 20 cents per 
sheet. 


Electrical Night at New York 
Railroad Club 


The next meeting of the New York 
Railroad Club will be held on Friday, 
March 18, in the auditorium of the Engi- 
neering Societies building, 29 West 39th 
street, New York City. At that time the 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Company will present what has been en- 
titled “electrical night.” The program 
will consist of a lecture and demonstra- 
tions on “The World in 1963” presented 
by G. Edward Pendray, assistant to the 
president, Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Company. Assisting Mr. Pen- 
dray will be Dr. G. W. Penney, research 
engineer, who has been closely identified 
with the development of electric air con- 
ditioning, Dr. Harvey C. Rentschler, di- 
rector of Westinghouse’s lamp laboratory, 
and well known for his work with ultra- 
violet radiation, and Dr. Edward U. Con- 
don, associate director of research, noted 
for his studies in nuclear physics and co- 
author of the Franck-Condon Principle in 
Molecular Spectra. 

The April meeting of the club will be 
held on Thursday, April 21 at the Hotel 
Commodore, New York. The program will 
include dinner, order of business, and a 
novelty program. 


Coast “Fan” Group Acquires Old 
Coach 


An addition has been made to the collec- 
tion of “ancient” rolling stock owned by 
the Pacific Coast chapter, Railway & Loco- 
motive Historical Society, San Francisco, 
Cal., by the recent acquisition of a wooden 
passenger coach from the three-foot gage 
Nevada Central, which has recently aban- 
doned operation. Some time ago this “fan” 
group acquired the locomotive “J. W. Bow- 
ker,” which together with less pretentious 
railroad memorabilia, was placed on ex- 
hibit in front of the Market street ferry 
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building in San Francisco and was in- 
spected during January by over 20,000 per- 
sons. The group also has in its possession 
some 1,000 rare photographs of locomotives 
and cars. It is expected that the “new” 
car will be exhibited from time to time, 
together with the other possessions of the 
group. 


Shippers Regional Advisory Boards 
Announce Spring Meetings 


Spring meetings of Shippers Regional 
Advisory Boards have been scheduled as 
follows: Ohio Valley, March 15, Deshler- 
Wallick hotel, Columbus, Ohio; Trans-: 
Missouri-Kansas, March 16, Baltimore ho- 
tel, Kansas City, Mo.; Allegheny, March 
17, Roosevelt hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. ; South- 
east, March 17, Tutwiler hotel, Birming- 
ham, Ala.; Pacific Coast, March 18, Bilt- 
more hotel, Los Angeles, Cal. ; Great Lakes, 
March 23, Toledo, Ohio; New England, 
March 24-25, Kimball hotel, Springfield, 
Mass.; Mid-West, April 7, Palmer House, 
Chicago; Atlantic States, April 6-7, Abra- 
ham Lincoln hotel, Reading, Pa.; Pacific 
Northwest, March 30, Multnomah hotel, 
Portland, Ore. 

The spring meeting of the Southwest 
board was held on March 3 in San An- 
tonio, Tex. 


Personal Injury Claims Placed 
on Preferred Basis 


Personal injury claims of railroad em- 
ployees were placed on a preferred basis 
ahead of mortgage bondholders in an opin- 
ion handed down by the United States cir- 
cuit court of appeals at St. Louis on March 
4. The opinion affirmed a $15,000 judg- 
ment claim which has been allowed as 
preferred by the district court to a former 
auditor for the St. Louis-San Francisco, 
who suffered injuries in a wreck at Osage 
Hills, St. Louis county, on August 21, 
1930. The judgment was obtained in 1932. 
The decision upheld the constitutionality 
of a section of the railroad bankruptcy 
reorganization act giving priority to rail 
employees’ claims. Because of its nation- 
wide effect, the decision will probably be 


The Pacific Coast Chapter. Railway & Locomotive Historical Society, Has Recently Acquired 
This Old Wooden Passenger Coach From the 3 Ft. Gage Nevada Central. Here She Is 
Loaded on a Flat Car at Oakland, Cal., Preparatory to Trans-shipment Across the Bay; 
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appealed by bondholders to the United 
States Supreme Court. 

Trustees of the prior lien mortgage had 
fought the preferential allowance, contend- 
ing that Section 77n of the amended bank- 
ruptcy act was unconstitutional in that it 
attempted to prefer the employees’ claims 
over bondholders by depriving security 
holders of their property without due pro- 
cess of law. The section provides that 
claims for personal injuries to railroad 
employees or claims payable by sureties on 
appeal bonds on such judgments, shall be 
preferred and paid out of assets as oper- 
ating expenses, 


Regulations for Destruction of 
Records Available 


The I. C. C.’s Regulations to Govern the 
Destruction of Records of Steam Roads, 
Issue of 1914, revised to include all the 
changes up to January 1, 1938, has been 
issued in pamphlet form by the Account- 
ing Division of the A. A. R. 

The pamphlet has been verified by the 
Bureau of Accounts with the authentic rec- 
ords of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. 

The accounting division undertook this 
task in view of the numerous amendments 
to these regulations since their issuance in 
1914 and the inconvenience of following 
all amendments which were obtainable only 
in mimeograph form. Copies of the printed 
Regulations may be obtained from the A. 
A. R. in Washington at the following 
prices: 

10c per copy in quantities of less than 100 

7c per copy in quantities of 100 to 1000 

5c per copy in quantities of 1000 or more 


Motor Act Amendments 


Senator Wheeler of Montana and Rep- 
resentative Lea of California, chairmen 
respectively of the Senate committee on 
interstate commerce and the House com- 
mittee on interstate and foreign commerce, 
have introduced identical bills (S. 3606 
and H. R. 9739) to amend the Motor Car- 
rier Act in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. The I. C. C. proposals, which 
were outlined in the Railway Age of 
March 5, are designed to simplify and 
decentralize enforcement. They were made 
after the commission had submitted them 
to the Association of American Railroads 
and other interested organizations with a 
view to obtaining such suggestions as 
might be offered. 

As an aftermath of the Supreme Court 
decision upholding South Carolina’s motor 
vehicle size and weight limitations, the 
American Trucking Associations, Inc., is 
drafting a bill designed to bring sizes and 
weights of interstate motor vehicles under 
the jurisdiction of the Bureau of Motor 
carriers of the I. C. C. 


Urges Merger in Canada 


Joint management of the Canadian Pa- 
cific and the Canadian National under a 
board of fifteen directors, five to be chosen 
by each company and these ten to name the 
other five from capable business men, was 
urged in Ottawa last week by Senator 
Beaubien of Montreal. By its adoption, 
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said the Senator, there could be a total 
annual saving of $60,000,000, according to 
an estimate of the late Sir Henry Thorn- 
ton, and of $75,000,000 according to a 
statement of Sir Edward Beatty. It 
would require four or five years to com- 
plete this unification, but the ultimate ag- 
gregate saving, he declared, in the abandon- 
ment of 5,000 miles of lines, the release of 
at least 15 per cent of railway employees, 
and in the elimination of duplicate stations 
and offices, would abundantly justify adop- 
tion of the plan. 

“The nation, almost to a man,” declared 
Senator Beaubien, “is clamoring for deci- 
sive action by the government to deal with 
this problem.” He demanded that vigor- 
ous steps be taken without delay “to stop 
the ruinous loss” each year through the 
operations of the Canadian National. 


Party Held on Train 


A “formal” party on a moving train was 
arranged by the University of Missouri 
Journalism Alumni Association of St. 
Louis on March 4 for approximately 175 
members and guests. For this event, the 
Banner Blue Limited of the Wabash was 
renamed the “Funtime Special” and 
cruised through the terminal yards be- 
tween 8:34 p. m. and 1:30 a. m. The cars 
of the special train were renamed for the 
evening, one lounge car becoming Jesse 
Hall, another Walter Williams Hall and 
a third Neff Hall, all buildings at the uni- 
versity. A baggage car, transformed into 
a dance hall, bore the name of the Tiger 
Lair. In addition, the train carried two 
dining cars and a chair car which was 
used for checking wraps. 

During the evening there was dancing 
in the Tiger Lair while strolling enter- 
tainers moved through the other cars of 
the train. A caricature artist in costume 
found interesting subjects for his sketches, 
while some of the members of the assacia- 
tion occupied their time writing and pub- 
lishing a newspaper which was distributed 
in galley proofs. A series of skits illus- 
trating the “Pet Peeves of 1938” was 
presented by members carrying sandwich 
boards. 


House Considers New 
Tax Measure 


The House of Representatives has under 
consideration H. R. 9682, the new tax bill 
which was favorably reported by the com- 
mittee on ways and means. The bill pro- 
vides that in general corporations with net 
Incomes in excess of $25,000 shall be sub- 
ject to a flat tax rate of 20 per cent. In 
order to encourage the distribution of divi- 
dends the measure proposes that a credit 
be allowed against the 20 per cent rate 
of four per cent, or four cents for every 
dollar of dividends distributed, so that with 
a complete distribution of dividends, the 
tax rate will be 16 per cent. Under the 
1936 act where a corporation retained all 
of its earnings, the tax was 32.4 per cent. 
_ The bill also provides that corporations 
in bankruptcy and receivership, banks and 
certain other specified entities be allowed 
a special credit of four per cent which has 
the effect of making the tax rate 16 per 
cent. Corporations having an income of 
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$25,000 or less, and those with an income 
of slightly over $25,000 will be taxed at 
graduated rates ranging from 12% per cent 
to 16 per cent, with no undistributed 
profits tax. The bill also continues the 
policy of permitting consolidated returns 
in the case of certain railroad corporations. 
In all other respects, the railroads are 
treated the same as other corporations. 


Senate Adopts Conference 
Report 


The Senate has adopted a conference 
report on the independent offices appropria- 
tion bill carrying an appropriation of $8,- 
476,000 for the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1939, a reduction of $500,000 as compared 
with the amount approved by the House. 
The reduction occurred in the item of 
$3,500,000 for the Bureau of Motor Car- 
riers, the figure being reduced to $3,000,000. 

Senator Russell of Georgia was unsuc- 
cessful in an attempt to increase by $2,000 
a year the salaries of the members of the 
commission and members of the Tariff 
Commission. Commissioners now receive 
$10,000 a year. Senator McKellar of Ten- 
nessee offered an amendment relating to 
experts or attorneys employed by the in- 
dependent agencies which was adopted. 
The amendment requires the appointment 
by the President and the confirmation by 
the Senate of all experts or attorneys (ex- 
cept persons now in the employ of the 
government or appointed under civil serv- 
ice rules) whose pay is $5,000 or more per 
year. It is not known at this time just 
what effect this would have on the staff of 
the commission. 

The Senate has also passed the first 
deficiency bill carrying an additional ap- 
propriation of $300,000 for the Bureau of 
Motor Carriers. 


Dr. J. A. L. Waddell Dies: Was 
Famed Bridge Builder 


Dr. J. A. L. Waddell, internationally 
known consulting engineer, a member of 
the firm of Waddell & Hardesty, New 
York, and designer and builder of many 
important railroad bridges, died on March 
3 at the Hotel Earle, New York. Dr. 
Waddell, who was 84 years old, had not 
recovered from a stroke suffered last No- 
vember. He was the originator of the 
modern vertical-lift bridge and supervised 
the design and construction of many such 
bridges in railroad service. Dr. Waddell 
had been honored at various times by many 
foreign countries and was the holder of 
many honorary degrees from colleges and 
universities. 

He was born at’ Port Hope, Ont., on 
January 15, 1854, and graduated from 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute with the 
degree of civil engineer in 1875. In the 
same year he became a draftsman in the 
marine department at Ottawa, Ont., and in 
the following year he entered the service 
of the Canadian Pacific as an engineer on 
field work. In 1878, Dr. Waddell returned 
to Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute as as- 
sistant professor in rational and technical 
mechanics. Two years later he went to 
Council Bluffs, Iowa, to become chief 
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engineer of the bridge building firm of 
Raymond & Campbell, and in 1881 he be- 
came professor of civil engineering at the 
Imperial University of Japan, retaining 
this position for four years. In 1887 he 
returned to the United States to open a 
consulting engineering office at Kansas 
City, Mo., and in succeeding years he was 
a partner in the firms of Waddell & Hed- 
rick (1899-1906), Waddell & Harrington 
(1906-15) and Waddell & Son (1915-17), 
and president of Waddell & Son, Inc. 
(1917-19). From 1919 to 1926 he main- 
tained offices in both New York and Kan- 
sas City and from 1927 until his death he 
was a partner in the firm of Waddell & 
Hardesty, New York. 


January Truck Loadings 20.35 
Per Cent Under 1937 


“Continuing the current decline in the 
movement of freight by truck, which 
started in November, January loadings 
dropped 20.35 per cent under the volume 
reported for the corresponding month last 
year,” says the latest American Trucking 
Association’s release on its monthly statis- 
tics of truck loadings. The January total 
was 7.09 per cent under December, 1937. 

Comparable reports were received from 
154 motor carriers in 31 states, showing 
an aggregate volume of 426,680 tons trans- 
ported in January, as against 459,225 tons 
in December and 535,687 tons in January, 
1937. The ATA truck loadings index fig- 
ure, based on the 1936 monthly average 
as 100, stood at 81.76 for January, com- 
pared with 88.36 in December and 92.89 
in November. 

“Spotty recovery, partly seasonal,’ the 
statement says, “was apparent from the 
reports, but most of the carriers, particu- 
larly haulers of heavy commodities, ex- 
perienced a continuing shrinkage in vol- 
ume. General business recession, labor in- 
terference and strikes in other industries 
were given as reasons for the decline in 
trafic.’ Truckers transporting general 
merchandise, or package freight, reported 
aggregate volume of 249,601 tons, a drop 
of 4.12 per cent compared with December 
and 19.62 per cent under January, 1937. 
The trend of traffic in some of the other 
principal commodity groups, according to 
the survey, was: petroleum products, 1.96 
per cent under December, 6 per cent under 
January, 1937; automobiles, 26.66 per cent 
under December, 36.54 per cent under Jan- 
uary, 1937; iron and steel, 29.68 per cent 
under December, 66.07 per cent under 
January, 1937. 


Intercoastal Ship Subsidy Bill 
Introduced 


Representative Bland of Virginia, chair- 
man of the House committee on merchant 
marine and fisheries, has introduced in the 
House H. R. 9710, a bill which would make 
numerous amendments to the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1936. Included in the 
amendments is one which would authorize 
the Maritime Commission to pay an operat- 
ing subsidy to intercoastal ships which 
come up to certain tonnage and speed speci- 
fications and which, are suitable for 
“speedy and economical conversion into a 
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naval or military auxiliary, or otherwise 
suitable for the use of the United States 
in time of war or national emergency.” 

The commission would pay an operating 
subsidy not to exceed $2 per displacement 
ton for each intercoastal round trip of ves- 
sels capable of maintaining a speed of 25 
knots, and not to exceed $1 per displace- 
ment ton for each round trip of vessels 
capable of maintaining a speed of 16.5 
knots. The bill also provides that upon 
any vessel capable of maintaining a speed 
of more than 16.5 knots and not more than 
25 knots the operating subsidy per dis- 
placement ton, per intercoastal round trip 
would be directly proportionate to the 
speed of the vessel. 

There is also a provision which would 
allow the commission to waive the require- 
ment that eligible ships have accommoda- 
tions for 200 first or cabin class passengers 
when the Secretary of the Navy is of the 
opinion that a vessel can be readily con- 
verted into wartime service. 


Use of Plastics in Railroading 
Shown in Bakelite Exhibit 


To illustrate the use of plastics in mod- 
ern transportation, the Bakelite Corpora- 
tion, New York, has placed on view dur- 
ing March the so-called Bakelite “travel- 
cade” in the New York Museum of Sci- 
ence and Industry, Rockefeller Center, 
New York. in the exhibit, a booth is de- 
voted to each form of transport, includ- 
ing railroad, highway, and aviation. For 
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the first named a large picture and model 
of an automatic block signal are displayed, 
about which are placed various sections of 
the inner mechanism, many component 
parts of which are plastics. 

On March 31 the “travelcade” will leave 
New York and will tour various cities in 
New Jersey for a period of two months, 
after which it will be finally placed in 
the Franklin Institute, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Canada Transport Bill Permits 
“Agreed” Charges 


Omitting the two features chiefly re- 
sponsible for its defeat in the Senate last 
session Hon. C. D. Howe, Minister of 
Transport, introduced into Parliament at 
Ottawa last week his measure for estab- 
lishing government regulation of freight 
and passenger carriage on the Great Lakes, 
between ports on the Atlantic and on the 
Pacific coasts through the Panama Canal, 
by rail and by air. 

Recognizing the strength of the objec- 
tions raised against his Transport bill in 
the Senate last session Mr. Howe has 
exempted from the operation of the new 
bill carriage of bulk freight on the Great 
Lakes and also last session’s attempt to 
regulate or control inter-provincial highway 
traffic. Western grain growers and ship- 
pers fought vigorously last session against 
the attempt to regulate rates on bulk car- 
goes, especially grain, while practically all 
the provincial governments last session as 
well as truck operators opposed the move 
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to establish control over inter-provincia] 
highway traffic. 

As in last year’s bill the control is t» be 
set up through a system of licensing and 
the enforcement will be vested in the Bard 
of Transport Commissioners, the new name 
for the present Board of Railway Con::nis- 
sioners. 

The bill is divided into five parts. the 
first part dealing with powers and functions 
of the Board of Transport Commissioners, 
the second with transport by water, the 
third with transport by air, the fourth with 
traffic, tolls and tariffs in which it is set 
forth how regulation of rates is established 
through the system of licensing, and the 
fifth part deals with “agreed” charges. 

Much importance is attached by the rail- 
ways to this fifth part which will enable 
them to make contracts with certain large 
individual shippers to carry that firm’s par- 
ticular goods for a certain period at an 
agreed rate. While the other four parts 
of the measure become effective with royal 
assent the second and fifth parts are to 
be made effective by proclamation. 


L. M. S. Initiates Freight Running 
Competition 


The London Midland & Scottish (Great 
Britain) has recently inaugurated a divi- 
sional freight operating competition which 
is designed to create a system contest in 
the efficient operation of freight trains sim- 
ilar to that which has been in effect for 
some time in the passenger operating de- 
partments of the road. To meet the diff- 
culty of evaluating freight train operation 
and to give equal weight to such phases of 
freight train operation as slow “drags,” 
local pick-ups, transfer runs and _ switch- 
ing, a comparative unit known as car- 
miles-per-engine-hour has been decided 
upon. This unit represents the equivalent 
number of cars hauled one mile for every 
hour of service of each freight locomotive. 
This latter “engine-hour” represents the 
total time during which the locomotive is 
in the hands of the operating department, 
including not only the time spent in load 
hauling but also in light movements, double 
heading, switching, and running between 
the enginehouse and the origin or destina- 
tion yard. 

Statistics for the determination of rec- 
ords for each division in the competition 


* are gathered through conductors’ trip re- 


ports and locomotive data compiled by 
enginehouse foremen. The basis of the 
competition will be gaged on the past per- 
formance record of each division for a 
period of years. Scores will be recorded 
over periods of four weeks each. 


Wheeler Resumes Wabash 
Investigation 


The Senate rail finance committee re- 
sumed hearings on March 9, again taking 
up the recent financial history of the Wa- 
bash. Witnesses were F. C. Nicodemus, 
Jr., a receiver for the property, N. 5. 
Brown, general counsel for the Wabash, 
A. K. Atkinson, treasurer, and John W. 
Stedman, chairman of the Stedman com- 
mittee which represents institutional bond- 
holders in several of the pending reorganiza- 
tion cases. Letters were introduced which 
showed that at the time of the equi‘y re 
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ceivership of the road, the Wabash had 
agreed to pay the attorney’s fees and costs 
of the court action in which the T. J. Moss 
Tie Company of St. Louis, Mo., forced 
the road into receivership. Since the Wa- 
bash could not meet its fixed charges, its 
management went to this company which 
was an unsecured creditor and induced 
them to file the equity bill against the road. 
Senator Wheeler said that this information 
showed that the old equity receivership 
was nothing more than a consent proposi- 
tion where the management simply asked 
a creditor to file a bill against it, the man- 
agement of the road bearing all the costs 
of the suit. Mr. Brown admitted that this 
was the case. 

Senator Wheeler asked Mr. Nicodemus 
whether or not he knew of any cause of 
action that might be brought by the re- 
ceivers against the old company for fraud 
and mismanagement. Mr. Nicodemus re- 
plied in the negative. The Senator had 
referred to the resolution of the Wabash 
board giving the late William H. Williams 
who was then chairman of the board power 
to pledge the credit of the company for 
the purchase of stocks of other railroad 
companies. 

Mr. Stedman told the committee, in re- 
sponse to a question from the chairman, 
that he felt that railroads in receivership 
or trusteeship should pay interest to the 
bondholders only when it was _ earned. 
Senator Wheeler expressed the opinion 
that a road in bankruptcy should not pay 
any interest, but should rebuild the prop- 
erty during the period that it was under 
a court’s direction. 


Car Inspector Covered by Federal 
Safety Appliance Act 


A car inspector who is injured while 
inspecting at an interchange point a foreign 
car not yet accepted by the road employ- 
ing him may claim benefits under the Fed- 
eral Safety Appliance Act, such damages 
to be paid by the delivering carrier, accord- 
ing to a recent decision of the United 
States Supreme Court reversing a previous 
judgment of the Supreme Court of the 
State of Missouri in Brady v. Terminal 
Railroad Association of St. Louis, 1025 
W. (2) 903. According to the testimony 
rendered in the case, the Terminal Rail- 
road Association had placed a string of 
cars on an interchange track of the Wabash 
at Granite City, Ill, where they awaited 
acceptance by the latter. When Brady, 
a Wabash car inspector, followed his usual 
routine of inspecting the cars, prior to ac- 
ceptance by the Wabash, he chanced to 
secure himself by a grab-iron which had 
become loose, due to a rotten board; he 
fell and was injured. 

The plaintiff first sued the Wabash under 
the Federal Safety Appliance Act, but a 
judy ment in his favor was reversed on the 
ground that the car had not yet been ac- 
cepicd by the Wabash. While that suit 
was pending, Brady brought a new suit 
agaist the Terminal Railroad Association 
In tee state court. 

Ii its decision in this case, which it ac- 
cept-d on appeal from an adverse judgment 
by ‘1e state court, the United States Su- 
Prete Court held that when Brady was 
inju ed the defective car was still in use 
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by the defendant carrier, since it had not 
yet been accepted by the Wabash, and that 
the statutory obligation of the terminal 
road continued. During the trial, it was 
questioned also whether the fact that Brady 
was not an employee of the Terminal Rail- 
road Association did not absolve the road 
from duty to him. To this the high court 
replied that the car inspector was not be- 
yond the statute of the act unless he was 
outside its scope because of. the special 
character of his work. Since it was of the 
opinion that Congress had made no excep- 
tion of those employed in inspecting cars 
and that the statute expressly excludes the 
legal defense of assumption of risk, the 
Court concluded that “one is not to be de- 
nied the benefit of the Act because the 
work was that of inspection for the pur- 
pose of discovering defects.” The opinion 
was rendered by Chief Justice Hughes. 


Freight Car Loading 


Loading of revenue freight for the week 
ended February 26 totaled 511,930 cars, a 
decrease of 23,860 cars, or 4.5 per cent, 
below the preceding week, a decrease of 
180,463 cars, or 26.1 per cent, below the 
corresponding week in 1937 and a decrease 
of 315,630 cars, or 38.1 per cent, below 
the same week in 1930. All commodity 
classifications except live stock showed de- 
creases under the preceding week, while 
all commodity classifications except grain 
and live stock showed decreases under last 
year. The summary, as compiled by the 
Car Service Division, Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads, follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 
For Week Ended Saturday, February 26 











Districts 1938 1937 1936 
a eee 108,867 155,529 150,329 
De ee, Mee 92,789 147,121 132,815 
Pocahontas ...... 35,028 54,740 53,149 
Southern ........ 85,589 110,801 101,601 
Northwestern ‘ 61,920 72,207 79,653 
Central Western .. 85,067 99,566 97,450 
Southwestern ..... 42,670 52,429 57,872 
Total Western Dis- 

ee 189,657 224,202 234,975 
Total AW Roads... 511,930 692,393 672,869 

Commodities 

Grain and Grain 
Products «0.0.2 30,215 27,342 36,657 
re 11,455 10,991 10,573 
Seer 101,613 159,416 175,153 
a tere 5,141 11,945 10,313 
Forest Products 25,800 34,465 29,866 
ee 6,818 10,706 5,873 
Merchandise L.C.L. 134,958 153,264 157,751 
Miscellaneous 195,930 284,264 246,683 
February 26 ..... 511,930 692,393 672,869 
Femeusey 19 2.5%. 535,790 711,314 586,487 
February 12 ..... 542,991 688,523 631,095 
February 5 ..... 564,740 671,227 621,686 
Jantary 29: vac... 553,176 653,022 621,890 





Cumulative Total, 
S WERE <caces 4,411,874 5,477,906 4,944,864 


In Canada—Car loadings for the week 
ended February 26 totaled 46,322 as com- 
pared with 44,705 in the previous week 
and 46,646 in the corresponding 1937 week, 
according to the tabulation of the Domin- 
ion Bureau of Statistics. 


Total Total Cars 
Cars Rec’d from 


Total for Canada: Loaded Connections 


February 26, 1938 .... 46,322 21,064 
February 19, 1938 .... 44,705 21,255 
February 12, 1938 .... 43,515 21,849 
February 27, 1937 .... 46,646 28,716 
Cumulative Totals for Canada: 
February 26, 1938 .... 359,480 176,777 
February 27, 1937 .... 371,219 217,863 
February 22, 1936 .... 321,654 174,868 
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Supply Trade 





Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 


The annual report of Fairbanks, Morse 
& Co., shows a net profit of $2,148,431 for 
1937, as compared with $2,252,941 for 1936. 
Sales for the year amounted to $30,596,349, 
as compared with $26,827,891 in 1936. A 
profit-sharing plan for exployees, insti- 
tuted on January 1, provides that after 
deducting from the net profits, 7 per cent 
on the capital investment, there shall be 
set aside in a bonus fund for employees 
an amount equal to 15 per cent of the 
first $500,000, 20 per cent of the next 
$500,000 and 25 per cent of any balance 
remaining. The amount set aside from 
1937 net profits for employees eligible to 
participate was $106,114. 

A summary -of the consolidated income 
and earned-surplus accounts for the year 
ended December 31, 1937, is as follows: 


1937 1936 


ge a rer $30,596,349 $26,827,891 
Cost of sales, selling, ad- 
ministrative and gen- 
eral expenses, exclud- ; 2b eee 
ing depreciation ...... 27,314,636 23,449,696 





Net profit from opera- 
tions before deprecia- 
tion, interest on deben- 
tures and federal in- 
Come tax ..ccccccsses $3,281,713 

Miscellaneous Income: 

Interest received, net ... 

Other income, including 
earnings “of non-manu- 
facturing subsidiaries 
before depreciation and 
federal income tax ... 


Net profit before depreci- 

ation, interest on de- 

bentures and federal in- 

—  cae $3,684,090 $3,794,298 
Deduct: : 
Provision for depreciation 
Interest on debentures .. 
Federal income tax (in- 

cluding $179,210 for 

surtax on undistributed 

eS rie ra 602,250 612,000 


844,897 793,897 
232,038 








Net profit (excluding Mu- 
nicipal Acceptance Cor- ne 
poration) ..-sccceccece $2,004,905 $2,099,977 

Net income of Municipal 
Acceptance Corporation 


Consolidated net profit... $2,148,431 $2,252,941 


143,526 152,964 





Earned-Surplus Account - 
Balance December 31, 1936 $6,849,359 $5,693,290 
Add: 
Consolidated net profit for : 
the year 1937, as above 2,148,431 2,252,941 





$8,997,790 $7,946,231 
Deduct: 
Cash dividends paid: 
On 6 per cent preferred 


shares, $6 per share. $84,334 $381,674 
On common shares, $2 

ES GENE Wier 5 ae" 8 1,178,540 631,608 
5 per cent debentures 

called for redemption ...... 81,578 
4 per cent debentures 

purchased for sinking 

ERNE aiesctcaacaces.  -r0¥ee 2,012 





Balance December 31, 1937 $7,734,916 $6,849,359 


Executives Elected for Baldwin 
Locomotive Works 


A new board of directors of The Bald- 
win Locomotive Works, comprising twelve 
members, the same number as the old 
board, and including five members of the 
old board, was elected at the annual meet- 
ing of the company held at Philadelphia, 
Pa., on March 3, by the voting trustees for 
the new $13 par common stock of the 
company who have sole voting power. 
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The board elected at the meeting, the first 
to be held since confirmation of the re- 
organization plan, is made up as follows: 
Arnold Bernhard, of New York; Charles 
E. Brinley, John W. Converse, Joseph N. 
Ewing, Edward Hopkinson, Jr., George 
H. Houston, Conrad N. Lauer, all of 
Philadelphia; Jerome Preston, of Boston, 
Mass.; Charles H. Schlacks, of Philadel- 
phia; Robert C. Shields, of Detroit, Mich. ; 
Charles L. Stillman, of New York; and 
Samuel M. Vauclain of Philadelphia. 

The new members of the board are 
Messrs. Bernhard and Brinley, who are 
also voting trustees; Converse, Hopkinson, 
Preston, Schlacks and Stillman. 

At the organization meeting of the 
board, held on March 7, the following of- 
ficers were re-elected to serve for the en- 
suing year: Samuel M. Vauclain, chair- 
man of the board; George H. Houston, 
president; Robert S. Binkerd, vice-presi- 
dent and director of sales; Harry Glaenzer, 
vice-president in charge of engineering; 
Charles E. Acker, treasurer; Charles D. 
MacGillivray, secretary; James Macdon- 
ald, assistant secretary; Howard D. 
Humphrey and Thomas E. McFalls, assist- 
ant treasurers. 

In addition the following executive com- 
mittee was elected: Conrad N. Lauer, 
chairman; Arnold Bernhard; Charles E. 
Brinley, Edward Hopkinson, Jr., George 
H. Houston; Robert C. Shields; and Sam- 
uel M. Vauclain. 

The firm of Morgan, Lewis & Bockius 
was re-appointed general counsel of the 
company. 


Poor & Company 


The annual report for Poor & Company 
for 1937 shows a net profit for the year 
of $827,285. Total current assets of the 
company amounted to $1,932,740 and cur- 
rent liabilities $476,933. Fred A. Poor, 
president, in his report to stockholders said 
“the dearth of orders of the last six months 
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of the year reduced our backlog very ma- 
terially. Some business is now being 
placed by the railroads but we do not ex- 
pect any great amount of business until the 
question of railroad rates is settled and 
until the tonnage which the railroads are 
moving increases beyond the present low 
figures.” 

The consolidated income statement for 
the year ended December 31, 1937, is shown 
in the accompanying table. 


Safety Car Heating & Lighting 
Annual Report 


The Safety Car Heating & Lighting 
Company reported for the year ended De- 
cember 31, 1937, a net profit of $1,561,174, 
as compared with a 1936 net of $728,840. 
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tingencies, leaving an earned surplus as of 
December 31, 1937, of $1,143,890. 

The consolidated surplus account for the 
year ended December 31, 1937, is shown 
in the table. 


The Trane Company, La Crosse, Wis., 
manufacturers of heating, cooling and air- 
conditioning equipment, have leased space 
at Bush terminal in New York City for 
warehousing and assembly facilities, which 
will be under the management of the Trane 
New York office, 250 East 43rd street. 


George O. Boomer, vice-president of 
the Ewald Iron Company, Louisville, 
Ky., has resigned to become vice-president 
of the Girdler Corporation, Louisville, but 
continues as a member of the board of 








Earnep SurRPLUS—JANUARY 1, 1937 .........+.- 
eS. Sk. SB ree 


LEss: 


Obsolete Material written off .........-..+++- 


$2,058,578 


pce ; $64,340 tink alee 


Depreciation on Fixed Assets acquired subsequent to 


December 31, 1933 


ec ivadancentcsseveenees 


eer erre 27,955 eer 
errr ce 37,000 pa ee 


eee eeesrcesrseeccccce 


Group Retirement Annuity Plan — Payment for Past 


i err rere 


Net PROFIT BEFORE DIVIDENDS AND SPECIAL CHARGES ...... ss eueee 


293,244 Pk 








1,561,174 ~~... 


DivipENpDs OF $10 PER SHARE PAID DURING YEAR 1937 oN 
94,026 SHARES OF CAPITAL STocK OUTSTANDING ... ~~ ..---s 940,260 620,914 


SpecIAL CHARGES: 
Investment in, and advances to Products 


Corporation ........ Tore pe enaseceesoees 
Less—Reserve provided in Prior Years ..... 





$2,679,492 


Protection 
LSS ORNS $1,796,602 eee 
adeno 561,000 ek een 





Balance written off to Earned Surplus in accordance 


with the resolution of the Board of Directors De- 
37 


cember 30, 


Reserve for Contingencies sr eda (esac Res aan 


EARNED SuRPLUS—DECEMEER 31, 1937 .......-.- 


CKteeeere eaeine 300,000 


$1,235,602 = wevcce 
1,535,602 


$1,143,890 








Dividends of $10 per share paid during the 
year amounting to a total of $940,260 left 
$620,914 to be added to the surplus. From 
this were deducted special charges for in- 
vestments and advances reserved for con- 








Net sales (gross sales, less returns and allowances) plus commissions earned by subsidiary 


NE, - diekba tp d00.06604.0 2eR OR ESE O06 dee DEER EESY 6 EOLECOTEESATOEKEOE REST RR OTE $8,369,455 
Purchase and production cost of products sold, including purchased products, labor, ma- 
terial and production expense, but not including provision for depreciation........... 6,202,177 
EE SN IG a 6 ien 00 hd 08 sneb Orr codes eu snessseericeencesantes $2,167,278 
Selling, administrative and royalty expense, including salaries, commissions, traveling ex- 
pense, rent, taxes other than income taxes, royalties, etc., but not including interest, 
SOOGRE GHPOREE GUE ASGUITOMEENS, Geis oc cc cc Kisectecccceeceesecerewesceseccouee 1,153,774 
NE, ss. cou o au banaue ee arene anti e ANG euie eee nae ek eens $1,013,504 
Expenditures for patent rights and patents and expenses incident to the acquirement and 
protection of patents and patent rights........+.seeeeeeee cece cece cece ee eeeeeeeees $34,280 
Provision for amortization of patents and patent rights.............ceeeee cece ee eeeeeees 
Provision for depreciation of buildings and equipment............0ee cece eee eeeeeeeeee 62,285 
Total patent. asd Gepreciation GAPS. 0c cccccccccccccccccceesercesceccceccess $104,805 


Profit before deducting Federal and Canadian income taxes and interest, but not including 
interest and investment income and loss from disposal of investments and fixed assets $908,699 


Interest received, investment income and other income...........+eee cece ceeececeeeeeee 227,693 

$1,136,392 

Deis oe euenes Gh TORE GOs 6.06.0 <6 se ccccedb eh ecsiens pete eres eerste cee serees oe $76,433 

Cost of ten-year 4% sinking fund debentures purchased for retirement in excess of prin- 

cipal amount of such debentures, ....ccccccccccccccccccccccseccscccedccsccceseess 580 

Expense in connection with liquidation of subsidiaries...............e cee cece e eee eeeee 5,000 

Net loss from disposal of fixed assets and investments...........cccceeeecccceecereeees 40,543 

$122,556 

Profit before deducting Federal and Canadian income taxes............0ee eee eeeeeeeces $1,013,836 

Provision for Federal income and excess profits taxes and Canadian income taxes........ $154,144 
Provision for Federal surtax on undistributed profits. .........ccccccecccccceccevsccene 2 

$186,551 

Beek weet San the eer CHOI Choo vicccsetecec ccdewesesceccescensceseee $827,285 


directors. Frank P. McEwen, formerly 
with the Republic Steel Corporation has 
been elected vice-president and assistant to 
president of the Ewald Iron Company, with 
headquarters at Louisville. 


W. E. Bettendorf, secretary of the 
Bettendorf Company, Bettendorf, Iowa, 
has been elected vice-president and gen- 
eral manager and C. J. W. Clasen, assist- 
ant manager of sales, has been promoted 
to sales manager. 


Charles L. Cordes, assistant traffic 
manager of the American Steel & Wire 
Co., a subsidiary of the United States 
Steel Corporation, has retired under the 
pension rules of the company, after a serv- 
ice of 34 years. He is succeeded by Harry 
M. Knobel, chief clerk in the freight de- 
partment, at Cleveland, Ohio. 


Frank J. Carr has been appointed as- 
sistant to the president of the American 
Steel & Wire Co., Cleveland, Ohio, a 
subsidiary of the United States Steel 
Corporation. Mr. Carr, for the past four 
years, has been comptroller of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority, at Knoxville, 
Tenn. 


OBITUARY 


Ernest George Jackson, Montreal 
railway supply manufacturer and indus- 
trialist, died recently at the age of 56 
years at Sea Island Beach, Ga., where he 
was vacationing. He was president of the 
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FOR SPEED RELIAB!|LIM 


AND -ECONOMY 


Modern steam locomotives, 
hauling fast passenger trains, 
today, frequently operate at 
peaks of 100 miles per hour. 
Modern locomotive en- 
gineering can supply steam 
locomotives capable of haul- 
ing passenger equipment at 
120 miles per hour and with- 
out introducing any un- 
proved elements. 
If passengers want high 
speed give it to them with 
steam power and there- 
by obtain a maximum 


of safety. 
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International Equipment Company, Ltd., 
as well as a director of various other in- 
dustrial concerns. Mr. Jackson was a na- 
tive of India, and went to Canada as a 
young man, where he became associated 
with the Montreal Steel Works, Ltd. He 
then went with the Canadian Steel Foun- 
dries, Ltd., and later with the Canadian 
Car & Foundry Co., Ltd., as sales man- 
ager. After some time with the latter 
firm, he formed his own company, the 
International Equipment Company, Ltd., of 
which he was president, and engaged in 
the railway supply manufacturing busi- 
ness. 


Equipment and 
Supplies 





LOCOMOTIVES 


Milwaukee Budget Approved 


A budget of $6,058,870 for the Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific has been 
approved by the federal district court at 
Chicago. Of the total, $3,058,873 is for 
rails, ballast and bridge programs and the 
protection of tracks paralleling the Missis- 
sippi river, The balance is for new equip- 
ment to be financed out of railroad funds. 
The railroad plans to lay 6,382 gross tons 
of new rails and 6,684 gross tons of sec- 
ond-hand rails at a cost of $563,497, less 
salvage. 


Tue Cuicaco & NortH WEsTERN is in- 
quiring for from one to six locomotive 
tenders of 15,000 gal. capacity. 


FREIGHT CARS 


Tue Bancor & Aroostook has placed 
orders for 665 freight cars, divided among 
the following builders: Magor Car Cor- 
poration, 500 box cars of 40 tons’ capacity ; 
Bethlehem Steel Company, 115 hopper cars 
of 70 tons’ capacity; and Greenville Steel 
Car Company, 50 rack cars of 50 tons’ ca- 
pacity. Inquiry for this equipment was re- 
ported in the Railway Age of February 12, 
page 318. 


PASSENGER CARS 


Tue Bancor INVESTMENT CoMPANY has 
ordered one baggage and mail car from 
the Pullman-Standard Car Manufacturing 
Company for the Bangor & Aroostook. 


SIGNALING 


THe PENNSYLVANIA has placed a new 
electro-pneumatic interlocking plant in 
service known as State interlocking, Har- 
risburg, Pa. This layout consolidates the 
functions formerly operated from two in- 
terlockings and a number of non-inter- 
locked switches which have been re-ar- 
ranged in connection with the electrifica- 
tion through this territory. A 127-lever 
machine was required, together with elec- 
tro-pneumatic switch movements for 68 
single switches and 5 double slip switches 
with movable point frogs, with 102 posi- 
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tion-light high and dwarf signals. The 
materials were furnished by the Union 
Switch & Signal Company and installed 
by the railroad company forces. 


THE INTERBOROUGH Rapip TRANSIT 
Company, New York, has placed an order 
with the Union Switch & Signal Co., cov- 
ering the necessary material for the instal- 
lation of an electro-pneumatic interlocking 
at Willetts Point, Boulevard station, on its 
Corona-Flushing line. This improvement 
is being carried out in connection with the 
extension of the rapid transit company’s 
facilities in preparation for the New York 
World’s Fair. The order includes a 32- 
lever interlocking machine, 17 electro-pneu- 
matic switch movements, 34 color light 
subway-type signals, with necessary relays, 
transformers, housings, etc. The field in- 
stallation is being carried out by the tran- 
sit company’s signal construction forces. 


IRON AND STEEL 


Tue Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & PACIFIC 
has ordered 15,000 tons of rails, placing 
10,000 tons with the Carnegie Illinois Steel 
Co., and 5,000 tons with the Inland Steel 
Co. 


Fiorina East Coast.—A contract has 
been given to the Bethlehem Steel Cor- 
poration for 289 tons of structural steel 
and to the Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corpora- 
tion for 508 tons of steel piles, for use in 
the construction of approaches to the bridge 
over the St. Lucie river, Stuart, Fla. 


Construction 





Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & Paciric.—The 
Iowa State Highway commission has 
awarded a contract to the Jenson Con- 
struction Company, Kimballton, Iowa, for 
the construction of a reinforced concrete 
underpass to carry a highway under the 
tracks of this company in Jefferson county, 
Iowa, at a cost of $106,612. 


Fiormpa East Coast.—Bids have been 
opened for the construction of approaches 
of the bridge over St. Lucie river, Stuart, 
Fla., to cost about $180,000. A contract 
at $40,000 has been given to Cleary Broth- 
ers Construction Company, West Palm 
Beach, Fla., for construction work on the 
approaches, including driving steel bear- 
ing piles, setting steel spans and removing 
the old structure. 


Missourrt Paciric.—This company has 
formally waived objections to the plans 
for eliminating its grade crossings at 
Gravois avenue and Chippewa street in 
St. Louis, Mo., by the construction of 
street subways at both locations. The 
waivers were filed with the Missouri Pub- 
lic Service commission in connection with 
the city’s applications for approval of the 
projects. It was pointed out by the rail- 
road that it waived objections with the 
understanding that it would not bear any 
portion of the expense of the improve- 
ments. The full cost of both crossing 
eliminations, estimated at $800,000, will be 
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financed by the federal government and 
the city. A federal grant of $660,000 he 
been provided for the project and the city’ 
share of the cost will be $140,000. 


Financial 





Axron, CANTON & YOUNGSTOWN.—A)- 
nual Report—The 1937 annual report of 
this company shows net deficit, after in- 
terest and other charges, of $13,620, as 
compared with net income of $161,147 in 
1936. Selected items from the consolidated 
income statement follows: 


Increase 


1937 1936 Decrease 
RAILWAY OPERAT- 
ING REVENUES $2,122,096 $2,264,737 —$142,641 





Maintenance of 




















way 325,466 357,173 —31,707 
Maintenance of 

ejuipment 216,586 197,966 18,620 
Transportation 679,906 642,431 37,475 
Tota OPERAT- 

ING EXPENSES 1,459,388 1,410.704 48,684 
Operating ratio 68.77 62.29 6.48 
Net REVENUE ; 

FROM OPERATIONS 662,707 854,033 -191,326 
Railway tax ; 
accruals 105,470 151,729 -—46,259 
Hire of freight 

cars 251,851 224,598 27.252 
Joint facility ro 
rents +: ee ee 787 
Net Rattway Op- 

ERATING INCOME 306,525 483,149 -176,624 
Non-operating 

income 360,076 528,115 -—168,039 
Interest on 

funded debt 342,415 335,979 6,435 
Tota DEDUCTIONS 

FrRoM Gross IN- - 
COME 373,697 366,968 6,728 
Net Income *$13,620 $161,147 $174,768 





ca Deficit. 





CENTRAL OF GeEorGIA.—Abandonment— 
The receiver for this road has applied to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
authority to abandon its 47.4-mile line from 
Metter, Ga., to Brewton. 


Denver & Rio GRANDE WESTERN.— 
Trustees’ Certificates. — The Interstate 
Commerce Commission, Division 4, has 
authorized the trustees to issue $2,000,000 
of trustees’ certificates, series F, to be 
sold at not less than par and accrued in- 
terest if they bear interest at the rate of 
4 per cent, but if they bear interest at a 
lower rate, to be sold at such an amount 
less than par as would make the effective 
rate 4 per cent. The proceeds will be 
used to pay a part of the cost of the im- 
provements to the properties of this com- 
pany, and certain other obligations, or to 
reimburse the company’s treasury for ex- 
penditures made for these purposes. 


IttrNors CENTRAL—CENTRAL OF GEORGIA. 
—Control of Steamship Company. — The 
Interstate Commerce Commission, Diy ‘sion 
2, has authorized these companies to con- 
tinue their control over the Ocean Stcam- 
ship Company. of Savannah and to e tend 
its present services by water between New 
York City and New York lightcrage 
points, on the one hand, and Boston, +!ass., 
on the other, in conjunction with connect- 
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Nature specializes—each type is intended for a 
definite service. 

Nature won't combine both speed and power 
in one animal. 

This is not true about the locomotive. The 
Modern locomotive, by incorporating the Booster 
in a harmonious design, provides high tractive 
effort for starting and high capacity at high 
speeds for hauling either passenger or freight 
trains at the speeds you want. 

Such a design has minimum weight on driving 
axes, minimum cylinder diameter and low dy- 
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UT YOu 
can! 


namic augment. The main cylinders provide ample 
capacity for high speed operation with capacity 
load. For starting and accelerating to road speeds, 
the Booster provides the needed additional trac- 
tive power. 

In operation, the Booster locomotive lowers 
track maintenance and locomotive maintenance 
and returns greater net from every train it hauls. 





Because material and tolerances are just right for the job, 
genuine Franklin repair parts give maximum service life. 





NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 


FRANKLIN RAILWAY SUPPLY COMPANY, INC. 


MONTREAL 
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ing rail lines, and the Canadian Great 
Lake Lines between Port McNicoll, On- 
tario, Canada, and Chicago, IIll., and Mil- 
waukee, Wis., to and from points in Ca- 
nadian, central and western trunk-line ter- 
ritories. 


GALVESTON TERMINAL. — Bonds. — This 
company has applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to ex- 
tend the maturity date of $546,500 of its 
first mortgage gold bonds due March 1, 
for a period of 10 years, at an interest rate 
of five per cent. 

Lease.—The Burlington-Rock Island has 
asked the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to approve a lease of the properties of this 
company, 


Lou1stIANA & ARKANSAS.—Operation.— 
The Interstate Commerce Commission, Di- 
vision 4, has authorized the operation, 
under trackage rights, (1) by this com- 
pany (a) over a main track of the St. 
Louis Southwestern and (b) over a main 
track of the Shreveport Bridge & Ter- 
minal, and (2) by the St. Louis South- 
western over a main track of the Louisiana 
& Arkansas, all in Shreveport, and Bossier 
City, La. 


Missourr Paciric.—Listing of Stock.— 
The district court at St. Louis has author- 
ized the Missouri Pacific to continue prep- 
aration of its defense in the proceedings 
instituted by the Securities and Exchange 
commission to determine if the company’s 
stock should not be withdrawn or sus- 
pended from listing on the New York 
stock exchange. The hearing is set for 
March 15 at Washington. In calling the 
hearing the S. E. C. maintained that the 
application for the register of the stock 
on the exchange in 1935 and the reports of 
the company to the stockholders for 1935 
and 1936 were incomplete and inaccurate. 
The company denies that the application 
was in error and insists that the applica- 
tion and reports complied with the rules 
of the S. E. C. 

The specific charges of error and in- 
sufficiency relate to the failure to disclose 
liability of the corporation on contracts in 
1930 between the railway and Terminal 
Shares, Inc., a subsidiary of the Allegheny 
Corporation, and that in the report to the 
S. E. C..in 1936 reports failed to show 
that the trustees had disavowed the con- 
tracts. These contracts were for the pur- 
chase by the railroad from Terminal 
Shares of properties in North Kansas 
City, Mo., and St. Joseph, on which the 
road had paid $3,200,000 in installments 
on a purchase price of $20,000,000 before 
the district court at St. Louis set aside 
the transaction. 


MONONGAHELA.—E-vrtension of Opera- 
tions—Joint Board No. 118, of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, in a pro- 
posed report to the commission, has 
recommended that it authorize this com- 
pany to operate by motor vehicle between 
Westover, W. Va., and Morgantown. 


New York, NEw Haven & HartrorpD.— 
Equipment Trust Certificates—The trus- 
tees have applied to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authority to assume 
liability for $1,640,000 of equipment trust 
certificates. 
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PITTSBURGH, ALLEGHENY & McKEEs 
Rocks. — Abandonment.— The Interstate 
Commerce Commission, Division 4, has 
authorized this company to abandon part 
of its line known:as the Allegheny divi- 
sion, at Pittsburgh Northside, approxi- 
mately 2,700 feet of main line and 15,700 
feet of sidings, all in Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Reapinc.—Bonds of Philadelphia & 
Chester Valley.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission, Division 4, has authorized the 
Philadelphia & Chester Valley to extend 
from April 1, 1938, to April 1, 1948, the 
maturity of $280,500 of first mortgage 50 
year preferred four per cent gold bonds 
and $100,000 of first mortgage 50 year not 
preferred three per cent gold bonds. The 
commission has also authorized the Read- 
ing to assume liability, as guarantor, for 
the payment of the principal and the inter- 
est on the bonds as extended. 


SouTHERN.—A bandonment. — This com- 
pany has applied to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authority to aban- 
don a branch line extending from Burgin 
Junction, Ky., to a connection with the 
Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific 
at a point near Burgin, 3.8 miles. 


St. Lours-SAN_ Francisco. — Interest 
Payment.—Payment of $156,010 in inter- 
est on two bond issues of the Kansas City, 
Memphis & Birmingham division of the 
St. Louis-San Francisco was authorized 
on February 26 by the federal district 
court at St. Louis. The sum of $66,460 
was approved as interest on general mort- 
gage 4 per cent bonds and $89,550 on 5 
per cent income bonds. The interest is 
payable March 1. 

The court also approved a special mas- 
ter’s recommendation that payment of 
$950,260 interest on bonds of the Kansas 
City, Fort Scott & Memphis division of 
the road be deferred. The special master, 
in his recommendation, declared that pay- 
ment of the interest at this time would 
jeopardize and weaken the cash position 
of the road. 


Texas & Paciric.—A bandonment.—The 
Interstate Commerce Commission, Division 
4, has authorized this company to abandon 
operation under trackage rights over a line 
of the Texas & New Orleans, 0.4 mile, and 
over a line of the Kansas City Southern, 
1.8 miles, all in Shreveport, La. 


Average Prices of Stocks and Bonds 


Last Last 
Mar.8 week year 

Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks.. 28.45 30.85 60.70 


Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds.. 


* * * 


61.94 63.79 84.97 
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EXECUTIVE 


A. T. Mercier, general manager of 
the Southern Pacific, Pacific Lines, with 
headquarters at San Francisco, Cal., has 
been appointed vice-president of the com- 
pany, with the same headquarters, with 
duties and responsibilities as may be as- 





A. T. Mercier 


signed to him by the president. Mr. Mer- 
cier has been connected with the Southern 
Pacific and its subsidiaries, the San Diego 
& Arizona and the Pacific Electric, for 
34 years. A native of New Orleans, La., 
he was born on December 11, 1881, and 
graduated from Rugby academy and Tu- 
lane University, completing a course in 
civil engineering at the latter school in 
1903. He first entered railway service in 
January, 1904, as a transitman and clerk 
to a roadmaster on the Southern Pacific 
at Los Angeles. During the following 13 
years he was advanced successively through 
the positions of assistant gang foreman, 
assistant engineer in charge of reconstruc- 
tion work on the Colorado river, general 
foreman and engineer of bridges and 
buildings in charge of steel bridge con- 
struction, engineer and general foreman in 
charge of terminal construction at San 
Pedro, Cal., and Los Angeles, assistant 
division engineer of the Los Angeles divi- 
sion, assistant district engineer of the 
Southern district, and division engineer of 
the San Joaquin and the Los Angeles di- 
visions. In February, 1917, he entered the 
operating department as assistant super- 
intendent of the Shasta division at Duns- 
muir, Cal., being promoted to superin- 
tendent of the Portland division at Port- 
land, Ore., in September, 1918. Three 
years later he became general manager of 
the San Diego & Arizona, with headquar- 
ters at San Diego, Cal., and in April, 1927, 
he was elected also vice-president of that 
road. On July 3, 1929, he was elected vice- 
president and general manager of the 
Pacific Electric and in the spring of 1933 
he was made general manager of the 
Southern Pacific, Pacific Lines, which posi- 
tion he held until his recent appointment 
as vice-president. 


Continued on next left-hand page 
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oe « 1 shortened CRUTINIZE every dollar of expenditure 


today. But do it thoroughly, considering 
arch falls short the inter-relating effect on other items, to 


of full economy determine the net economy. 


Paring down on Arch Brick only means buy- 
ing more fuel. Here is one false economy 
that. means a net loss to the railroad. 


Now, when economy is needed so sorely, don’t 
handicap the effectiveness of the Arch by 
skimping on Arch Brick. 


Any reduction in the number of courses of 
the Arch wastes $10.00 in fuel for every $1.00 
of Arch Brick thus saved. 


You need a full Arch for full economy. 


HARBISON-WALKER 
REFRACTORIES CO. 


AMERICAN ARCH CO. 
INCORPORATED 
60 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Locomotive Combustion 
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FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 
ACCOUNTING 


John A. Sandberg, deputy comptroller 
of the Great Northern, with headquarters 
at St. Paul, Minn., has retired, effective 
March 4, after 48 years service with that 
company. No successor to Mr. Sandberg 
will be named, as the position has been 
abolished with his retirement. Now 65, 
Mr. Sandberg began railway service with 
the Great Northern as an office boy in the 
disbursement division when he was 17. 
He became assistant auditor of disburse- 
ments in 1902. Shortly afterward he left 
the Great Northern to go briefly with 
another road, but returned to the Great 
Northern after four months. He was ap- 
pointed deputy comptroller in 1920. 


OPERATING 


H. R. Gernreich, assistant superin- 
tendent of the Western division of the 
Southern Pacific, with headquarters at 
Oakland Pier, Cal., has been promoted to 
superintendent of the Northwestern Pa- 
cific, a subsidiary of the Southern Pacific, 
to succeed W. N. Neff, general superin- 
tendent, who retired on February 1 on ac- 
count of ill health. Mr. Gernreich’s head- 
quarters are at Sausalito, Cal. 


Frank C. Sumner, superintendent of 
the Tavares & Gulf, with headquarters at 
Tavares, Fla., has been appointed general 
manager of the Macon, Dublin & Savan- 
nah, with headquarters at Macon, Ga., to 





Frank C. Sumner 


succeed C. D. Boyd, who died recently. 
In this new position, Mr. Sumner also 
succeeds Mr. Boyd as general superintend- 
ent of the following roads: The Tavares 
& Gulf at Tavares and Macon; the Raleigh 
& Charleston at Marion, S. C., and Macon; 
the Chesterfield & Lancaster at Cheraw, 
S. C., and Macon; the Jacksonville, Gaines- 
ville & Gulf, at Gainesville, Fla., and Ma- 
con; the Charlotte, Monroe & Columbia 
at Cheraw and Macon. J. W. Lytton has 
been appointed superintendent of the Ches- 
terfield & Lancaster and the Charlotte, 
Monroe & Columbia, with headquarters at 
Cheraw, S. C., succeeding W. H. Ed- 
munds, who has been appointed to succeed 
Mr. Sumner as superintendent of the Ta- 
vares & Gulf. Mr. Sumner was born in 
Hartsfield, Ga., on September 17, 1896, and 
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entered the service of the Macon, Dublin 
& Savannah as a section laborer in 1913. 
After holding various other positions on 
that road he served as dispatcher at Macon 
from February, 1926, to July, 1927, when 
he left to become superintendent of the 
Tavares & Gulf, the position he held until 
his recent appointment. 


L. B. McDonald, vice-president and 
general manager of the Southern Pacific 
Lines in Texas and Louisiana, with head- 
quarters at Houston, Tex., has been ap- 
pointed general manager of the Southern 
Pacific, Pacific Lines, with headquarters at 
San Francisco, Cal., to succeed A. T. Mer- 
cier, whose promotion. to vice-president is 
noted elsewhere in these columns. A bio- 
graphical sketch and photograph of Mr. 
McDonald were presented in the Railway 
Age of September 25, 1937, on the occa- 
sion of his promotion from general man- 
ager to vice-president and general man- 
ager. 

S. H. Bray, trainmaster on the South- 
ern Pacific, Pacific Lines, with headquar- 
ters at Carlin, Nev., has been promoted 
to assistant superintendent of the Salt Lake 
division, with headquarters at Sparks, 
Nev., to succeed T. J. Foley, who has 
been transferred to Ogden, Utah, on the 
same division to replace J. J. Sullivan. 
Mr. Sullivan has been transferred to the 
Western division, with headquarters at 
Stockton, Cal., to succeed L. R. Smith, 
who has been transferred to Oakland Pier, 
Cal., on the same division to replace H. 
R. Gernreich, promoted. J. F. Mc- 
Cuistion has been appointed trainmaster 
at Carlin to succeed Mr. Bray. 


TRAFFIC 


J. P. Hammer, chief clerk to general 
baggage agent, manager mail traffic, of 
the Lehigh Valley, has been promoted to 
general baggage agent, manager mail traf- 
fic, with headquarters at New York, suc- 
ceeding F. E. Hammann, who has re- 
tired from active service, at his own re- 
quest, after 55 years of service with this 
company. 


H. A. Daly, chief clerk in the passen- 
ger traffic department of the Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy at Chicago, and B. L. 
Gartside, general agent at Detroit, Mich., 
have been appointed assistant general pas- 
senger agents at Chicago to take over 
duties formerly discharged by John R. 
Van Dyke, general passenger agent at 
that point, whose death on February 10 
was reported in the Railway Age of Feb- 
ruary 19, 


L. F. Binkley, general agent for the 
Missouri Pacific Lines, at Sioux City, 
Iowa, has been appointed general agent, 
freight department, with headquarters at 
Chicago, succeeding W. H. Arnold, who 
died suddenly on February 1. W. W. 
Trimble, assistant general freight and pas- 
senger agent at Lake Charles, La., has 
been appointed general agent at Sioux City 
to succeed Mr. Binkley; J. M. Bryan, 
division freight agent at Little Rock, Ark., 
succeeds Mr. Trimble at Lake Charles; 
and A. M. Harris has been appointed divi- 
sion freight agent at Little Rock to suc- 
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ceed Mr. Bryan. All of these appointment; 
became effective on March 1. 


Robert M. Hitshew, general freight 
agent on the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 





Robert M. Hitshew 


Fe at Chicago, who has been appointed as- 
sistant freight traffic manager, with the 
same headquarters, as reported in the Rail- 
way Age of March 5, was born on May 
20, 1886, at Kansas City, Mo. In 1923, 
when the Santa Fe acquired the Kansas 
City, Mexico & Orient, Mr. Hitshew was 
serving the latter company as general agent 
at Chicago. In 1929, he was appointed city 
freight agent for the Santa Fe at the same 
point, being advanced to division freight 
agent in 1934. In the following year Mr. 
Hitshew was further promoted to general 
freight agent at Chicago, which: position 
he was holding at the time of his recent 
promotion. 


Clark Davis, assistant general freight 
agent on the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe at Topeka, Kan., who has been pro- 
moted to general freight agent, with head- 





Clark Davis 


quarters at Chicago, as reported in the 
Railway Age of March 5, has been with 
the Santa Fe continuously for about 31 
years. He was born on August 7, 1888, 
and entered the service of the Santa l’e 
in 1907 in the general auditor’s office at 
Topeka, Kan. Subsequently he was ap- 
pointed traveling freight agent at Hutch- 
inson, Kan., and still later he was made 
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SUPERHEATER SERVICE 





THE SUPERHEATER COMPANY AND ITS AFFILIATES IN 


ENGLAND GERMANY 
FRANCE CANADA 


have devoted years to the design and manufacture of superheaters for all classes of 
locomotive, industrial and marine service. 


The superheater units as illustrated are of the continuous tube type—where the 
tubing is one piece from ball end to ball end. This is accomplished by machine-die- 
forging pipe lengths together. 


Other methods, such as cast steel bends and welding have long since been discarded. 


Keep abreast of superheater design with Elesco 


THE SUPERHEATER COMPANY 


Representative of American Throttle Company, Ine. 
A-1217 


NEW YORK ~ CHICAGO “ MONTREAL 
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division freight agent at Topeka. Since 
1931 Mr. Davis has served as assistant 
general freight agent at Topeka. 


Warren H. Turner, division freight 
agent on the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe, with headquarters at Kansas City, Mo., 
who has been promoted to assistant to the 
vice-president in charge of traffic, with 
headquarters at Chicago, as reported in 





Warren H. Turner 


the Railway Age of March 5, was born 
on June 21, 1891, and first entered the serv- 
ice of the Santa Fe in 1907 in the pas- 
senger department. Since then he has 
served in the freight office at Topeka, Kan., 
as division freight agent at Atchison, Kan., 
and Wichita, and since 1934 he has served 
as division freight agent at Kansas City. 


James J. Grogan, assistant freight traf- 
fic manager of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe, whose promotion to freight traffic man- 
ager with headquarters as before at Chi- 
cago, was reported in the March 5 issue 
of the Railway Age, was born at Chicago 
and began his business career with Swift 
& Co. Later he served for a short time 
with the Chicago & Alton (now the Al- 
ton). He first entered the service of the 
Santa Fe in 1903, as a stenographer in the 
office of the division freight agent at Chi- 
cago, later serving as bill-of-lading clerk, 
rate clerk, city freight agent and chief 





James J. Grogan 


clerk in the same office. While engaged as 
city freight agent, Mr. Grogan attended 
evening classes at Loyola University law 
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school and following his graduation he 
was admitted to the bar. Shortly after 
the entry of the United States into the 
World War he was assigned to service 
with the traffic department of the United 
States Food Administration, being ap- 
pointed assistant manager of inland traffic 
for the food administration in February, 
1918. A year later he returned to Chicago 
and was assigned to service with the West- 
ern District Freight Traffic committee, 
where he remained until the end of federal 
control of the railroads in March, 1920, 
when he returned to the Santa Fe as 
foreign freight agent at Chicago. In 1933, 
he was promoted to general freight agent 
and in 1934 he was made assistant freight 
traffic manager, which position he was 
holding at the time of his recent appoint- 
ment as freight traffic manager. 


MECHANICAL 


J. M. Nicholson, acting mechanical 
superintendent of the Western mechanical 
district of the. Eastern lines of the At- 
chison, Topeka & Santa Fe, has been ap- 
pointed mechanical superintendent of the 
same territory, with headquarters as before 
at Topeka, Kans., succeeding I. C. Hicks, 
who is retiring at his own request, after 
35 years’ service with this company. 


P. H. Mitchell, whose appointment as 
builder 


master car of the Delaware, 





P. H. Mitchell 


Lackawanna & Western, at Scranton, Pa., 
was reported in the Railway Age of March 
5, was born at Prescott, Ark. He entered 
railroad service as a car repairman with 
the Prescott & North-western and sub- 
sequently was employed as a car foreman 
of the Memphis, Dallas & Gulf (now part 
of the Graysonia, Nashville & Ashdown 
and the Murfreesboro-Nashville) at Nash- 
ville, Ark. Leaving that company Mr. 
Mitchell entered the employ of the San 
Antonio, Uvalde & Gulf as air brake in- 
spector and steam heat supervisor, later 
returning to the Memphis, Dallas & Gulf 
as master car builder. He was general 
car inspector of the Texas & Pacific, at 
Dallas, Tex., prior to entering the service 
of the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
two years ago. Mr. Mitchell held the 


position of general car inspector of the 
Lackawanna, with headquarters at Scran- 
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ton, at the time of his recent appointment 
as master car builder. 


OBITUARY 


Robert Edward Simpson, who retired 
on November 1, 1937, as assistant vice- 
president of the Southern at Washington, 
D. C., died at Hickory, N. C., on March 
6, at the age of 69 years. 


John Frederick Youse, who retired in 
September, 1926, as assistant general 
freight and passenger agent of the New 
York Central, with headquarters at Char- 
leston, W. Va., died on March 5 at the 
age of 8&2. 


George H. Brown, who retired on May 
1, 1931, as assistant chief engineer of main- 
tenance of way of the eastern region of 
the Pennsylvania, died of a heart attack 
at his home in Haverford, Pa., on March 
7, after an illness of several weeks dura- 
tion. Mr. Brown was 70 years old. 


A. T. Stovall, president of the Colum- 
bus & Greenville, died on March 1 at 
Columbus, Miss., after a prolonged illness, 
Mr. Stovall was a law graduate of the 
University of Mississippi and was a prac- 
ticing attorney in that state in 1921, when 
he was appointed receiver of the Columbus 
& Greenville. Upon the reorganization of 
the C. & G. in 1923, he was elected presi- 
dent. During the Mississippi flood of 1927, 
the C. & G., although hard hit, gave sub- 
stantial aid in relief activities. It was 
while taking a personal hand in this serv- 


ice that Mr. Stovall received serious in- 
juries, from which he never fully re- 
covered. 


George Holmes, president of the Rari- 
tan River railroad with headquarters at 
Jersey City, N. J., and special counsel for 
the Central of New Jersey, at New York, 
died at his home in Greenwich, Conn., on 
March 7, at the age of 80 years. Mr. 
Holmes was born on October 21, 1857, at 
Fort Sumter, Charleston, S. C., and at- 
tended Glenwood Institute at Matawan, 
N. J. In 1884 he entered railway service 
with the New Jersey & New York (Erie) 
and the Central of New Jersey. From 
1909 to 1916 he served as assistant general 
counsel of the Central of New Jersey and 
from June, 1916, to January, 1924, as 
general attorney for that road, becoming 
special counsel of the C. N. J. and presi- 
dent of the Raritan River on the latter 
date. 


George P. Stowitts, formerly engineer 
of design and engineer of construction of 
the Cincinnati Union Terminal, and more 
recently engineer for the New York region 
of the Public Works Administration, died 
of a heart attack on March 5 at Montclair, 
N. J., shortly after alighting from a train. 
A native of Westfield, N. Y., Mr. Stowitts 
was born on March 19, 1879, and was edu- 
cated at Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute. 
In 1900, he entered railway service with 
the New York Central, and after serving 
in various positions in the engineering and 
maintenance departments he was appointed 
design engineer of the Lines East of Buf- 
falo. After eight years in this capacity 
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The Manufacture of 
HIGH GRADE FORGINGS 


Requires 


LARGE CAPITAL INVESTMENTS 


HERE should be little or no need for any railway to make large capital investments 
in shops, modern equipment and new precision machinery to manufacture forgings. 


Because—First, if a railroad should make any such investment their manufacturing unit costs 
would be prohibitively high because output would be relatively low. 


Secondly, such capital investments are unnecessary because Alco shops which are manned by 
a thoroughly experienced personnel are already fully equipped, always kept at top-notch 
efficiency throughout, modern in every respect with sufficient output to keep costs relatively low. 


As a result Alco’s complete forging service not only assures the highest quality forgings but 
enables railroads to use available capital for more productive purposes. 


“AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVE COMPANY 


2 


[50 CHURCH STREET-NEW YORK-N-Y 
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Mr. Stowitts was appointed district engi- 
neer, and in 1920 he left railroad service 
to become chief engineer of the Lord Dry 
Docks Company at West New York, N. J. 
From 1922 to 1925, he was engaged in con- 
sulting practice at New York, then joining 
the Seaboard Air Line as engineer in 
charge of the construction of a new line. 
In 1927, Mr. Stowitts became engineer of 
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returned to private consulting practice at 
Cincinnati, but after a short time he en- 
tered the service of the Public Works Ad- 
ministration at Des Moines, Iowa. In 1935, 
he became chief engineer of the Inspection 
division of the PWA, with headquarters 
at Washington, D. C., later becoming engi- 
neer for the New York region, where he 
was located at the time of his death. 
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scheme for making everyone of its em- 
ployees a salesman in a campaign known 
s “The Southern Sales League”. Force: 
at each station have been formed into ; 
league and told what quota has been se: 
for it. Scoring is to be tallied on per- 
centage of increase, and silver cups an 
shields will be competed for annually i: 


design of the Cincinnati Union Terminal 
and later he served as engineer of con- 
struction for this terminal. Following the 
completion of this project, Mr. Stowitts 





THE SouTHERN (Great Britain), follow- 
ing in the footsteps of the London Mid- 
land & Scottish, has embarked upon a 


each of the six divisions of the railway 
The league will also have its own publi- 
cation, known as “Southern Sales”, whic! 
will be issued to each member of th 
staff. 








NORFOLK AND WESTERN RAILWAY COMPANY 
Summary of Annual Report for 1937 


The Forty-second Annual Report of the Norfolk and Western 
Railway Company for the year ended December 31, 1937, will be 
presented to the stockholders at their annual meeting on April 
14, 1938. 


Results for the Year 





Comparison 
1937 with 1936 
Total Revenue from Operations ...... $94,861,502.99 Dec. $2,790.55 


eracasaden 53,107,322.06 Inc. 


Total Operating Expenses 2,959,423.18 


Net Revenue .from Operations ........ $41,754,180.93 Dec. $2,962,213.73 








Federal, State and Local Taxes ....... $13,035,513.51 Dec. 
Net Rental of Equipment and 
Facilities—Credit 


$699,335.20 
472,736.01 


usted $32,715,281.60 Dec. $1,790,142.52 
1'556,024.95 Inc. 659,920.46 


glee .« $34,271,306.55 ° Dec. $1,130,222.06 


interest on bonds 


3,996,614.18 Inc. 





Net Railway Operating Income 
Other Income 





Gross Income from all sources 





Rental of leased lines, 
and other charges $19,978.32 


eb eeedekenededtseeekest $31,799,281.23 Dec. $1,110,243.74 


$2,472,025.32 Dec. 





Net Income 


The decrease in Tctal Revenue from Operations for 1937 was 
due, principally, to loss of approximately $4,000,000 of emer- 
gency freight rates discontinued December 31, 1936. Total Op- 
erating Expenses increased because of higher costs of material 
and supplies and fuel, heavy repairs to freight car equipment 
and higher wage scales. Taxes decreased as a result of reduced 
net earnings, credit of accruals under Carriers Taxing Act: of 
1935, offset, in part, by increased State, county, local and Social 
Security unemployment taxes. Other Income increased mainly 
from interest and dividends. 

After paying the regular 4% dividend of $919,692.00 upon 
Adjustment Preferred Stock, quarterly dividends of $2.50 per 
share and an extra dividend of $6.00 per share, a total of $16.00, 
or $22,503,728.00, were paid upon Common Stcck during 1937. 


Financial 


The outstanding capital stock remained unchanged at $163,- 
640,600, and represented 75.84% of the capitalization. On De- 
cember 31, 1937, the Company’s stockholders numbered 13,162, 
an increase of 143 during the year, with an average holding 
of 124 shares. 

The outstanding funded debt was unchanged at $52,139,531.92, 
and represented 24.16% of the capitalization. Said funded debt 
includes $6,086.031.92 bonds of City of Norfolk, Va., issued to 
cover cost of Mun‘cipal Terminals at Norfolk, Va., now leased 
to this Company, which bonds are not assumed by this Company, 
nor are they a lien upon the terminals. Since January 1, 1931, 
$60,016.000 of funded debt has heen retired. reducing the Com- 
pany’s direct obligations to $46,053,500. This debt is not call- 
able. and to provide for its retirement a voluntary sinking fund 
has been established to which appropriations of $25,000 per month 
from available earnings are made. 


Railway Property Investment 


The Total Railway Property Investment at the end of the 
year was $502,126,784.51, an increase of $13,764,859.43 over 1936. 


The Net Railway Operating Income for 1937 was $32,715,281.60, 
and represented a return of 6.52% for the year upon the Rail- 
way Property Investment. 


New Equipment 


During the year the Company built, in its shops, at Roanoke, 
Va., 10 steam freight locomotives, 500 all-steel hopper cars, 55 
tons capacity, 500 all-steel gondola cars, 55 tons capacity, 10 all- 
steel cement cars, 70 tons capacity, 1 depressed center flat car 
and 1 poling car, and rebuilt 1 used locomotive crane, and pur- 
chased 4,000 all-steel hopper cars, 55 tons capacity, 916 all-steel 
box cars, 50 tons capacity, 9 all- steel postal cars and 5 automo- 
bile trucks. In addition, 25 passenger train cars and 1 safety 
car were rebuilt and air-conditioned. 


Freight and Passenger Service 


Improvement in both freight and passenger service continued 
during the year. Locomctives of improved design, more eco- 
nomically operated and maintained, and freight train cars of 
modern design and efficiency were added to meet business de- 
mands. Modernization of passenger equipment continued during 
the year. 

Collection and delivery service for handling less-than-carload 
shipments, recently inaugurated, was developed further, and con- 
stant effort was made, through this service and otherwise, to re- 
gain traffic heretofore diverted to other forms of transportation. 


Transportation Rates 


Authority was granted by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, effective November 15, 1937, to increase rates on certain 
basic commodities. The resulting revenues were intended to 
replace, in part, those lost through discontinuance of emergency 
freight rates on December 31, 1936. 

The pressing need for additional revenues to meet rapidly ris 
ing costs resulted in the filing by member roads of the Assccia 
tion of American Railroads, including this Company, on Novem- 
ber 5, 1937, with the Interstate Commerce Commission, of a 
petition for a 15% horizontal increase in freight rates, —_ 
certain commodities for which maximum rates were asked, and 
an increase in passenger coach rates in the Eastern District from 
2 cents to 2% cents per mile. 


Train Limit Bill 


The Train Limit Bill, as passed by the United States Senate 
in 1936, is intended arbitrarily to limit to seventy cars the length 
of trains operated in interstate commerce. The bill is now be 
fore the House, and hearings upon it are being conducted. The 
claim that it is a necessary safety measure is refuted hy the 
admirable record of the railroads in reducing accidents and loss 
of life. Its enactment would result in additional hazards to th« 
public, greatly increased transportation costs, lowered operating 
efficiency, and inconvenience generally. Determination of train 
lengths best suited to various localities and conditions should | 
left with the railroad managements. 


By order of the Board of Directors, 
W. J. JeNKs, 
President 


[Advertisement] 


Tables of Revenues and Expenses of Railway 
begin on next left-hand page 
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Superior Quality Material 


_— as uniformity is concerned there's not the slightest bit 
of difference in a car load full of chips machined from HUNT- 
SPILLER Air Furnace Gun Iron Castings. 


The same uniformity which assures dependable and economical 


service permits manufacture very close to finished sizes. 


Less stock has to be machined off—less time is required for each 


part—less waste and more service for your material dollar. 








HUNT-SPILLER MFG. CORPORATION 


V.W. Ellet Pres.& Gen. Mgr./ \ E.J. Fuller Vice-President 


Office & Works 
383 Dorchester Ave. South Boston, Mass. 


Canadian Representative: Joseph Robb & Co., Ltd., 5575 Cote St. Paul Rd., Montreal, P. @. 
Export Agent for Latin America: 
International Rwy. Supply Co., 30 Church Street, New York, N. Y. 
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FOR LOWER 


Maintenance Costs 


Loose fingle Cock Handles are a source of main- 
tenance expense. Continued rattling causes cumu- 
lative wear that leads to frequent replacement... 
Our new handles embody major improvements to 
lengthen their service life. A split socket held 
securely to the key by a large rivet, wider socket 
lugs with increased bearing surfaces for them in 
the handle, enlarged and lengthened hinge pin, 
all combine to provide closer fitting and longer 


Wearing contact surfaces. » » » » 











Additional advantages in this respect 
are realized with the Double Locking 
handle. The latch spring, which pre- 
vents manipulation except by the co- 
ordinated force of thumb and fingers, 


also acts to maintain alignment 
between locking surfaces, and two 
adjusting screws provide for keeping 
the handle and socket in tight contact. 
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WESTINGHOUSE AIR BRAKE COMPANY 


General Office and Works: 


WILMERDING, PENNA. 
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28 RAILWAY AGE March 12, 1938 


FEWER CELLS and 


Le+4MAINTENANCE 





The “AD” Carbon Cell delivers full 
rated current output at practically double the 
voltage of other types of primary cells—600 
watt hours output per cycle. Besides the econ- 
omy of having fewer cells to install, maintain, 
and renew, the high capacity and sustained 
voltage of the “AD’’ Carbon Cell means an 
added measure of reliability for important sig- 


nal circuits. Investigate their value on your lines. 
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600 watt hour Wii 
“AD” Carbon Cell 


LE CARBONE COMPANY, inc. 


General Offices and Works: Boonton, New oie 
District Offices: New York, Pittsburgh, Chicago, San Francisco 


Associated Companies in Argentine, Australia, Belgium, Czecho-Slovakia, 
England, France, Germany, India, Italy, New Zealand, South Africa, Sweden 
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CABLES 


are of the same excellent quality that has distinguished 
OKONITE Rubber Insulated Cables for over half a century. 


ga THE OKONITE COMPANY 


Founded 1878 EZ 
HAZARD INSULATED WIRE WORKS DIVISION 


THE OKONITE-CALLENDER CABLE COMPANY, INC. 








EXECUTIVE OFFICE: PASSAIC, N. J. 
New York Boston Seattle Buffalo Detroit St.Louis Philadelphia 
Atlanta LosAngeles Pittsburgh Chicago Washington Dallas San Francisco 
Factories: Passaic, N. J. Wilkes-Barre, Pa. Paterson, N. J. 








MAGNUS METAL 


CORPORATION 


Journal Bearings 


AND 


Bronze Engine Castings 


New York Chicago 

















